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BUSINESS MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, JUNE 25, 1931 
A Business Meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf was held at the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Thursday 
evening, June 25, 1931, Superintendent J. W. Blattner, 

of Oklahoma, presiding. 

Active members present were: Ignatius Bjorlee, of 
Maryland; J. W. Blattner, of Oklahoma; A. J. Caldwell, 
of Louisiana; D. T. Cloud, of Illinois; Herbert E. Day, 
of Missouri; Burton W. Driggs, of North Dakota; Leonard 
M. Elstad, of New York; Thomas C. Forrester, of New 
York; E. McK. Goodwin, of North Carolina; Elbert A. 
Gruver, of Pennsylvania; Percival Hall, of the District 
of Columbia; Pearl Herdman, of Missouri; A. C. Man- 
ning, of Pennsylvania; Thomas 8. MecAloney, of Colo- 
rado; O. L. MeIntire, of Iowa; O. M. Pittenger, of Indi- 
ana; Mrs. H. T. Poore, of Tennessee; Alvin E. Pope, of 
New Jersey; Mrs. Bess M. Riggs, of Arkansas; Thomas 
Rodwell, of Manitoba; Victor O. Skyberg, of Minnesota; 
Elwood A. Stevenson, of California; J. H. Stone, of 
Mississippi; E. S. Tillinghast, of South Dakota; F. R. 
Wheeler, of Connecticut. 

Honorary members present were Sam B. Onde, of the 
District of Columbia; I. S. Fusfeld, of the District of 
Columbia; Glenn I. Harris, of Colorado; J. Schuyler 
Long, of Iowa. 

A motion was adopted to increase the Committee on 
Organization by the addition of two members, whereupon 
Mr. Blattner appointed Mr. Cloud and Mrs. Riggs. Mr. 
Blattner also announced a previous appointment of Mr. 
Bjorlee to the place made vacant in the same committee 
by the death of Dr. W. L. Walker. 

Dr. Hall, as chairman, read the report of the Executive 
Committee, which was adopted by vote of the Conference. 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
JUNE 24, 1931 


The Executive Committee of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf begs leave to sub- 
mit the following report: 


THE ANNALS 

The official organ of the Conference, the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear, has been conducted under the able 
leadership of Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, providing in- 
valuable information as to our schools, particularly in the 
January number, reporting the proceedings of the Colo- 
rado Meeting in full, and publishing its usual high type 
of papers on professional subjects, including matter of 
specific usefulness in classroom procedure and manage- 
ment. Due to the high expense of recording and printing 
the transactions of the Conference last fall, the assets of 
the AnNnats have decreased from $5,120 to $4,959, re- 
ceipts excluding balance totalling $3,369 and expenses 
$3,578. Securities in bonds included in assets mentioned 
above remain the same as of July, 1930, in amount total- 
ling $3,500 par value. The report of the certified ac- 
countant finds all statements of the treasurer correct. 

The committee urges at this time that all heads of 
schools give their whole-hearted financial support to our 
official organ, remembering the plan by which each school 
assumes its share of the support of the ANNaLs by an 
assessment at the rate of $.25 per pupil, receiving in 
return one copy of the Annas for the year for each 
$2.00 paid. The committee regrets to report that some 
schools have not thus contributed. 

The question of nomenclature in the statistics of the 
ANNALS has been studied since the October meeting of 
the Conference and progress is being made by the collec- 
tion of opinions from various heads of schools and sug- 
gestions in this field are requested by the editor of the 
ANNALS. 


INVITATION FOR NExT MEETING 
An invitation to meet at Trenton, N. J., in 1933 in 
conjunction with other organizations interested in the 
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education of the deaf has been extended to the Executive 

Committee by Supt. Alvin E. Pope, who hopes to make 

the occasion one of international scope. This invitation 

will hold good for the Conference whether or not other 
organizations accept. Your committee recommends that 
the invitation be accepted. 

ELIGIBLE List FoR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP IN THE CONFERENCE 

In accordance with instructions and power to act given 

to the Executive Committee by vote of the Conference 

at Colorado Springs the following list of schools has been 
determined upon, whose executive heads are eligible to 
active membership in the Conference. 

1. The executive heads of public residential schools named 
in the January ANNALS, 1931, pp. 10 and 11, with the 
following exception: 

Deaf, Blind and Orphans’ Institute, Taft, Oklahoma— 
not a distinct unit for deaf children. Employs only 
two teachers altogether. 

2. The executive heads of the following denominational 
and private schools in the United States: 

. St. Joseph’s Home, Oakland, Calif. 

. Ephpheta School, Chicago, Ill. 

. Chinchuba Institute, Chinchuba, La. 

. Miss Reinhardt’s School, Kensington, Md. 

St. Francis Xavier’s School, Baltimore, Md. 

. Evangelical Lutheran Institute, Detroit, Mich. 

. Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

. St. Joseph’s Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wright Oral School, New York City. 

. St. Rita School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. Archbishop Ryan Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

m. St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 

3. The executive heads of all Canadian Schools mentioned 
on page 32 of the January ANNALS except 
Toronto Day Classes, which are not organized as a 

separate school, and have only three teachers en- 
gaged. 
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4. The heads of public day-schools listed on pp. 20-22 in 
the January, 1931, ANNaLs, as follows: 

. Los Angeles Oral Day-School, Calif. 

. Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

. Detroit Day-School, Mich. 

. Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Newark Day-School, Newark, N. J. 

. Public School No. 47,. Manhattan, New York City. 

. Cincinnati Oral School, Ohio. 

. Alexander Graham Bell Oral School, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

i. Hayne School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

j. Paul Binner School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

k. Parker Practice School, Chicago, Ill. 

No public day-school is included in this list which does 
not occupy a building of its own, or is not organized as 
a separate educational unit for the deaf. Chicago day- 
schools as a whole might be represented by:a delegate 
chosen by the head of the department of special educa- 
tion from the principals of schools under his jurisdiction 
where deaf children are taught. Schools not large enough 
to demand the services of five or more teachers are nt 
considered. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES 

A report from the Committee on the Certification of 
Teacher Training Centers approving the course of Nor- 
mal Training at Gallaudet College was presented by its 
chairman, Dr. T. S. MeAloney, and accepted, which the 
Executive Committee recommends be made a part of the 
proceedings of the Conference. 

The Committee on Organization of the Conference has 
reported a tentative act of incorporation and a constitu- 
tion which it recommends for adoption at this meeting. 
The Executive Committee further recommends that the 
Committee on Organization be continued and be author- 
ized and directed to proceed at once with the incorpora- 
tion of the Conference and to prepare by-laws for con- 
sideration at the next meeting. 
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CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
The Executive Committee recommends that at this 
meeting of the Conference, the Committee on the Certi- 
fication of Teacher Training Centers be authorized and 
directed to draw up a plan of eertification of teachers 
after a study of the plan proposed by Dr. Long at the 
general session of the Convention, June 24, 1931, and to 
publish this plan in the September ANNats. The Execu- 
tive Committee if so charged will put the plan into 
operation. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PERCIVAL HALL, chairman. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE CERTIFICATION 
OF TEACHER TRAINING CENTERS 

At the request of Dr. Percival Hall, the Committee on 
the Certification of Teacher Training Centers undertook 
to make a survey of the Normal Training Course at Gal- 
laudet College. The chairman of the Committee appointed 
a subcommittee consisting of Mr. A. E. Pope and Mr. 
T. C. Forrester, the members living nearest to the College. 
This subcommittee visited the College during the period 
May 11 to 18, 1931, and the findings of this subcommittee 
have been approved by the Committee, and are as follows: 

1. ‘‘The course of study as prepared by the College is 
up to,date and very thorough and comprehensive. There 
are only two recommendations that we suggest in regard 
to the curriculum: (a) That if time permits, more sub- 
ject matter should be introduced covering modern meth- 
ods of supervision and administration—for the reason 
that most of the class expect to become eventually execu- 
tives of schools for the deaf; (b) That the international 
alphabet of phonetics be introduced even if it mean cur- 
tailment of the time given to visible speech, because this 
system is used in all modern literature pertaining to 
phonetics and has been officially adopted by the national 
and international organizations interested in phonetics. 

2. ‘‘In order to find out whether or not the curriculum 
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was carefully carried out, we accompanied the Normal 
students in their daily routine from class to class during 
their observation and practice teaching periods. 

‘In thus checking up the work of the Teachers’ Train- 
ing Class we found that the conditions in Kendall School 
had been greatly improved in the last two years and 
consequently offered a much better opportunity to Nor- 
mal students for both observation and practice teaching 
than have heretofore been possible. We were greatly im- 
pressed with the improvement in speech and speech 
reading, auricular training and the presentation of other 
subjects. 

3. ‘‘Although we know many in the profession may 
object to the teaching of signs to the Normal students, 
we feel that as these students may expect eventually to 
occupy executive positions in schools where signs are used 
outside the classroom, it would be necessary for them to 
have some knowledge of that means of communication, 
the better to understand and communicate with the adult 
deaf as well as with the deaf in school who are not for- 
tunate enough to communicate by speech and lip-reading 
or by manual spelling. Certainly knowledge of any 
method used in communicating with the deaf should 
prove an asset. 


‘“We wish to commend the College on the definite 
arrangements for the daily opportunity offered each 
Normal student to observe methods of teaching and to 
plan a lesson and teach it under supervision and with 
criticism. Furthermore, the College should be commended 
for offering students practice teaching in high school 
subjects and also for giving Normal students opportunity 
to carry on extensive and detailed study of one particular 
pupil; and again for giving them opportunity to do a 
limited amount of work with particular college students, 
thus bringing them into closer relationship with the 
adult deaf. 

‘Tt should be noted that no students from the United 
States are now admitted to the Normal Training Class 
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without a college degree, and that those who complete 
the course satisfactorily receive the degree of master of 
arts. 

‘‘Our investigation bears out the fact that the curricu- 
lum is adequately followed.’’ 

The Committee recommends that the Teachers’ Train- 
ing Course as conducted at Gallaudet College have the 
approval of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS 8S. McALONEY, chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Bjorlee, chairman of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, submitted a report in two parts. The first presented 
a tentative draft of an Act of Incorporation, and the 
second a Constitution for the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. Mr. Bjorlee also made 
the request that the Committee be given further time to 
work out the by-laws. 


OUTLINE OF PROPOSED ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Section 1. Be it enacted that J. W. Blattner, of Sul- 
phur, Oklahoma; Alvin E. Pope, of Trenton, New Jersey; 
Elwood A. Stevenson, of Berkeley, California; Percival 
Hall, of Washington, D. C.; Frank M. Driggs, of Ogden, 
Utah; Thomas §. McAloney, of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; Herbert E. Day, of Fulton, Missouri; Madison J. 
Lee, of Danville, Kentucky; Ignatius Bjorlee, of Fred- 
erick, Maryland; Howard M. McManaway, of Staunton, 
Virginia; Victor O. Skyberg, of Faribault, Minnesota; 
Bess M. Riggs, of Little Rock, Arkansas, and Daniel T. 
Cloud, of Jacksonville, Illinois, officers, and members of 
the Committee on Reorganization of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, and their 
associates and successors be, and hereby are, incorporated 
and made a body politic and corporate in the District of 
Columbia, by the name of the Conference of Executives 
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of American Schools for the Deaf, to promote the man- 
agement and operation of schools for the deaf along the 
broadest and most efficient lines and to further and pro- 
mote the welfare of the deaf, and by that name it may 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in any court 
of law or equity, and may have and use a common seal 
and change the same at pleasure. 

Section 2. That the said corporation shall have the 
power to take and hold personal estate and such real 
estate as shall be necessary and proper for the promotion 
of the educational and benevolent purposes of said cor- 
poration. 

Section 3. That the said corporation shall have a con- 
stitution and by-laws and shall have the power to amend 
the same at pleasure, provided that such constitution and 
by-laws do not conflict with the laws of the United States 
or of any state or of this act of incorporation. 

Section 4. That said corporation may hold its meeting 
in such places as said ineorporators and their associates or 
successors shall determine. 


Upon formal motion, the report of the Committee on 
Organization was approved as far as the proposed Act of 
Incorporation was concerned, and the Committee directed 
to proceed with the incorporation on the lines suggested 
by the tentative draft as presented above.! 

Mr. Bjorlee continued with his report: 


CONSTITUTION 
FOR THE 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


Article 1—NaME 


This organization shall be known as the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 


1Word has been received, as this goes to press, from the chairman 
of the Committee on Organization of the Conference, to the effect 
that the incorporation of the Conference has been perfected, in 
accordance with the wish of the Conference expressed in its Busi- 
ness Meeting at Winnipeg.—Ed. ANNALS. 
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Article 2—OBJEcT 


The object of this organization shall be to promote the 
management and operation of schools for the deaf along 
the broadest and most efficient lines and to further and 
promote the general welfare of the deaf. 


Article 3—MEMBERS 


Section 1. Active membership in this organization shall 
be limited to executive heads of schools for the deaf. 

Section 2. Associate membership, carrying only the 
right to participate in the deliberations of the organiza- 
tion, but not the right to vote, may be granted to prin- 
cipals of schools on recommendation of the executive head 
of such schools. 

Section 3. Honorary membership may be conferred at 
any meeting of the organization by vote of the active 
members present, such membership to continue for the 
duration of the meeting, but not carrying the right to vote 
or to participate in the deliberations except by invitation. 

Section 4. In order to qualify for active membership in 
this organization executive heads of schools for the deaf 
shall pay into the treasury of the organization a triennial 
fee of $5.00. 


Article 4—OFrFrIcEers 


Section 1. The officers of the Conference shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer, 
and six other active members of the Conference. These 
six members together with the president ex-officio shall 
constitute the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. At the first general meeting of the Confer- 
ence after the adoption of this constitution there shall be 
elected by ballot a president, a vice-president, a secretary, 
and one additional member to the incumbent Executive 
Committee. The term of each of these six members shall 
be nine years, except as provided in Section 3. 

Section 3. At the second general meeting the member- 
ship of the Conference shall by ballot determine which of 
the members of the then existing Executive Committee 
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shall serve for the next nine, six and three years, re- 
spectively. Thereafter two members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected triennially to fill vacancies. 


Article 5—Dutt&s oF OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The duties of the officers shall be such as are 
generally imposed by similar organizations, except as 
herein specifically provided. 


Section 2. The Executive Committee shall be charged 
with the management of the official organ of the Confer- 
ence, known as the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DsEaF, and 
shall appoint its editor who shall be also ex-officio treas- 
urer of the Conference. 

Section 3. The general management of the affairs of 
the organization between meetings shall be in the hands of 
the standing Executive Committee, which shall elect its 
own chairman and other officers. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall fill such vacancies among the officers and the 
members of the Executive Committee as may occur be- 
tween regular sessions of the Conference, such appointees 
to serve until the next meeting of the Conference. The 
Executive Committee shall be governed by the provision 
of such by-laws as may be adopted by the Conference. 


Section 4. The standing Executive Committee shall 
make a report at each meeting of the operation of the or- 
ganization, including the receipt and disbursement of 
funds since the preceding meeting. 

Section 5. All officers must be active members of the 
Conference. 


Article 6—MEETINGS 


Section 1. Regular meetings of the Conference shall 
be held triennially on call by the Executive Committee. 
Special meetings, when considered necessary, may also be 
called at the discretion of the standing Executive Com- 
mittee. The date, place, and programs of all meetings 
shall be determined by the standing Executive Committee. 


Section 2. Notices of all meetings of the Conference 
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shall be given through the official organ of the Confer- 
ence. 

Section 3. No business of the Conference shall be trans- 
acted at any meeting that does not have at least 25 active 
members present, this number constituting a quorum. 

Article 7—AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may be amended by the 
affirmative vote of at least three-fourths of the active 
members present at any regularly called meeting, at 
which at least forty active members are present, pro- 
vided six months’ notice of meeting with publication of 
proposed amendment shall appear in the official organ of 
the Conference. 

Article 8—BEQUESTS 

Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: ‘‘I 
give, devise and bequeath to the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf, for the promotion 
of the cause of the education and welfare of the deaf, in 
such manner as the standing Executive Committee thereof 
may direct,’’ ete.; and if there be any conditions, add 
‘“subject only to the following conditions, to wit:—’’ 


It was moved and seconded that the Constitution as 
given above be adopted. The motion was carried. 

Dr. McAloney, chairman of the Committee on Certifica- 
tion, reported that his committee was engaged in delib- 
eration on a plan for certification of teachers and that 
it expected to have it ready for publication in the Sep- 
tember number of the ANNALS. 

A motion was adopted authorizing the Committee on 
Certification to proceed with the plan of certification, 
have it published in the September number of the 
ANNALS, and put it in operation when completed. 

With the purpose of holding an International Con- 
gress of Educators of the Deaf at Trenton in the summer 
of 1933, Mr. Pope on behalf of the authorities of the 
New Jersey School formally invited the Conference to 
hold its next regular meeting at that time, in conjunc- 
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tion with the other organizations of educators of the 
deaf, to which occasion, also, representatives from for- 
eign countries would be invited. It is likely that foreign 
participation could be secured since the Chicago Exposi- 
tion will be in progress the same year. Mr. Pope sug- 
gested that the keynote for a meeting of this kind could 
be found in the need for research work on problems in 
the education of the deaf and would thus possibly assist 
the National Research Council in carrying out its plans 
in the same field. It is Mr. Pope’s hope also to secure the 
cooperation of the Federal government in promoting the 
international character of the meeting by officially invit- 
ing foreign governments to send representatives, if the 
activities of the congress could be made to include an 
educational exhibit and a visit to the Exposition at Chi- 
eago. The last week in July or the first week in August 
was suggested as a favorable time for the meeting. The 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf could have a day for its section and for business 
purposes, while the general program could be arranged 
by a committee representing each of the participating 
organizations. If for any reason the plans for the Inter- 
national Congress fall through, the invitation for the 
Conference of Executives to meet at Trenton will hold, 
but the meeting might then have to be at a different date 
in the same year. 

A motion that the Conference accept the kind invita- 
tion of Mr. Pope to meet at Trenton in 1933 was carried. 


THE DEAF IN THE FIFTEENTH CENSUS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1930 


A recent bulletin issued by the Bureau of the Census,? 
Washington, D. C., presents the results of the eleventh 
decennial enumeration of the blind and of deaf-mutes, 


1%¢The Blind and Deaf-Mutes in the United States, 1930,’’ U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., 
pp. 23. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., price 10 cents. 
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made in connection with the fifteenth decennial census, 
1930. The tables in this bulletin correspond to those in 
the 1920 bulletin but are fewer in number. Information 
on such special topics as Cause of Blindness and Deaf- 
ness, Age at Its Occurrence, Degree of Education, Eco- 
nomic Status, Occupation, and Marital Condition of the 
Blind and Deaf is not present in the 1930 bulletin, but 
will probably be dealt with in forthcoming publications 
of the Bureau. 

In 1900, 1910, and 1920 these special tables were made 
up from information obtained through direct correspon- 
dence with the blind and deaf persons reported by enu- 
merators and other agencies. In 1930 this procedure was 
not followed so the tables contain only the information 
gathered by the enumerators. Through this omission we 
are without much valuable data. However, the tables 
included are rich in statistical information from which a 
great deal can be learned. 

The tables included in the 1930 bulletin related to the 
deaf-mute population are as follows: 

Table 6.—Deaf-mutes enumerated, with the number 
per million general population, by divisions and states: 
1930 and 1920. 

Table 7.—Deaf-mutes enumerated, classified according 
to sex, color, and age, by divisions and states: 1930. 

Table 8.—Deaf-mutes enumerated, classified according 
to sex, color, and age, for cities of 100,000 inhabitants or 
more: 1930. 

Table 9.—Deaf-mutes enumerated, classified according 
to age, sex, and color, for the United States: 1930. 

Table 10.—Blind deaf-mutes enumerated, by divisions 
and states: 1930 and 1920. 

Only a fair degree of accuracy can be expected in enu- 
merating the blind and the deaf-mutes under the present 
system. The enumerators must rely upon their own judg- 
ment to interpret the directions and to list individuals 
properly. In many cases there is hesitation in giving cor- 
rect data concerning the presence of deafness or blindness 
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in the family. From time to time the method of collect- 
ing and tabulating statistics is changed. For these reasons 
the enumerations tend to be inaccurate and incomplete. 
This is especially true when comparing the figures of the 
1920 and the 1930 enumerations. 

The directions given the enumerators to guide them in 
taking the 1930 census were the same as those given in 
1920. However, in 1930 compensation at the rate of 2 
cents a name was allowed to enumerators for reporting 
the blind and the deaf-mutes. In 1920 this compensation 
was not allowed. In 1920 additional lists were obtained 
from schools and other agencies and added to the lists of 
the enumerators. Then, through direct correspondence, 
through a special schedule or questionnaire, special in- 
formation was received and the names of those whose 
defect was not considered sufficient to justify inclusion 
were eliminated. In this manner the total deaf-mute popu- 
lation was estimated. In 1930, the list as presented by 
the enumerators was accepted without special investiga- 
tion. This difference will probably affect a comparative 
study of the reports of 1920 and 1930. 

As they pertain to deaf-mutes, the instructions given 
the enumerators were as follows: 

Enter on this schedule the name, sex, race, age, and post-office 


address of any person in your district who is either blind or a 
deaf-mute. 

DeaFr-MuTE.—Include as a deaf-mute (1) any child under 8 
years of age who is totally deaf, and (2) any older person who 
has been totally deaf from childhood or was born deaf. Do not 
include a person who became deaf after the age of 8 from acci- 
dent, or from disease, or from old age. A person is to be consid- 
ered as totally deaf who can not understand loudly-shouted conver- 
sation or can understand it only with the aid of an ear trumpet or 
other mechanical device. In case of infants or young children not 
old enough to understand conversation, the test should be whether 
they apparently hear when addressed in a loud tone of voice. 

To make sure that you do not overlook or miss any blind person 
or deaf-mute, as soon as you have completed the entries on the 
population schedule for any family or household, and before you 
leave the house or apartment, ask whether any person among those 
whose names you have just entered on that schedule is blind or 
totally deaf; and if there are any such persons find out by further 
inquiries whether, in accordance with the instructions given above, 
their blindness or deafness is such that these should be reported on 
this supplemental schedule. 


DEAF-MUTES ENUMERATED, WITH THE NUMBER PER MILLION GENERAL 


POPULATION, BY DIVISIONS AND STATES: 1930 AND 1920 ; 


TOTAL NUMBER PER 1,000,000 
GENERAL POPULATION 
DIVISION AND STATE 
1930 1920 1930 1920 
UNITED STATES ....... 57,084 44,885 465 425 
GEOGRAPHIO DIVISIONS: 
New England .. 3,093 442 418 
Middle Atlantic.. shes 8,361 434 376 
East North Central.... 12168 10,770 481 502 
West North Central... 7.145 5,812 537 463 
South Atlantic .......... 7276 5,946 461 425 
East South Central... 4.619 3,745 467 421 
West South Central... 5,700 3,902 468 381 
Mountain 1.777 1,211 480 363 
3,396 2,045 414 367 
NEw ENGLAND 
414 557 
New Hampshire ......... 149 A477 
Vermont .........0 214 143 595 406 
Massachusetts 1,820 1,592 428 413 
Rhode Island 339 197 493 326 
Connecticut 568 598 353 433 
ew Yor 4,022 
New Jersey 94 328 
Pennsylvania 4.699 3,399 488 890 
io 3,047 2,763 5 480 
Indiana 1,713 1,576 529 538 
Iinois 3,315 2,941 434 453 
Michigan 2,336 1,802 482 491 
“ene 1.757 1,688 598 641 
West NorRTH CENTRAL: 
Minnesota .. 1,226 1,044 478 437 
1,162 1,066 470 443 
Missouri 1,999 1,703 551 500 
North Dakota ............ 306 247 449 382 
South Dakota ............ 425 283 613 445 
854 553 620 427 
1,173 916 624 518 
SoutH ATLANTIC: 
64 46 268 206 
737 657 452 453 
District of Columbia.. 118 351 242 802 
1,373 1,042 567 451 
West Virginia 791 632 457 432 
North Carolina 1,334 1,189 421 465 
South Carolina 846 539 487 320 
Georgia 1,288 1,094 443 378 
725 396 494 409 
East SouTH CENTRAL: 
Kentucky 1,316 1,255 503 519 
Tennessee 1,426 1,103 545 472 
Alabama 1,048 817 396 848 
Mississippi 829 570 412 318 
West SouTH CENTRAL: 
Arkansas 918 740 495 422 
Louisiana 1,062 866 505 482 
Oklahoma 1,372 624 573 308 
2,348 1,672 403 359 
MOUNTAIN 
305 150 567 273 
Idaho ..... 136 124 806 287 
Wyoming 60 36 266 185 
Colorado 532 364 514 387 
New Mexico 263 190 621 527 
174 ‘92 399 275 
i js 277 236 545 525 
30 19 329 245 
PACIFIO: 
746 566 477 417 
549 344 576 439 
California 2,101 1,135 370 331 
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The preceding table, appearing as Table 6 in the bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of the Census, gives the distribution of 
the deaf-mute population for 1930 and 1920. 

The accompanying table shows a total deaf-mute popu- 
lation of 57,084 for 1930 and 44,885 for 1920, an increase 
of 12,199, or 27.2 per cent, in the 10-year period. The 
ratio of deaf-mutes to general population is shown to be 
465 per million as compared with 425 in 1920 or an in- 
crease of 9.4 per cent in ratio. Stated in another way, 
there is 1 deaf-mute to every 2,150.5 persons in the total 
population. 

In proportion to the general population deaf-mutes are 
most numerous in the West North Central division of the 
states, with a ratio of 537 per million. The Pacific divi- 
sion has the smallest ratio, that of 414 per million. This 
represents a shift for the highest ratio from the East 
North Central division to the West North Central divi- 
sion and for the lowest ratio from the Mountain division 
to the Pacific division within the last 10 years. 

The eight states having the highest ratio are Kansas 
with 624 per million population, New Mexico with 621, 
Nebraska with 620, South Dakota with 613, Wisconsin 
with 598, Vermont with 595, Oregon with 576, and Okla- 
homa with 573. The states with a low ratio are the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with 242, Wyoming with 266, and Dela- 
ware with 268. Seven states are listed as having a deaf 
population of over 2,000. They are New York, 5,373; 
Pennsylvania, 4,699; Illinois, 3,315; Ohio, 3,047; Texas, 
2,348; Michigan, 2,336, and California, 2,101. Three 
states have fewer than 100 deaf-mutes: Nevada, 30; Wyo- 
ming, 60, and Delaware, 64. Seven states are shown to 
have between 100 and 300 deaf-mutes. Four states have 
between 300 and 500. Twenty-seven states have between 
500 and 2,000. 

The cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more having the 
highest deaf population are New York with 2,448 deaf- 
mutes, Chicago with 1,203, Philadlephia with 1,211, and 
Detroit with 576. 
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In Table 7 in the bulletin the enumeration is classified 
according to sex, color, and age. In the deaf-mute popu- 
lation of the United States there are 29,249 males and 
27,835 females or 105 males for 100 females. This more 
nearly approaches an equal division of males and females 
than any report within the last eight enumerations. 

Classified by color the deaf-mute population falls into 
the following groups: 


White 52,165 
Negro 4,191 
Mexican 410 
Indian 283 
Other races 35 
Total 57,084 


Of the 4,191 Negroes, 3,554 are found in the southern 
states. Of the 410 Mexicans, 306 are found in the West 
South Central and the Mountain divisions. 

Classified by age the following distribution is found: 


Under5years 919 
5- 9 years 3,950 
10-14 years 6,262 
15-19 years 5,669 
20-24 years 4,705 
25-44 years 16,782 
45-64 years 12,335 
65 and over 6,386 
Unknown 76 


Table 10 in the bulletin enumerates the blind deaf- 
mutes. There are 1,942 such persons listed in the United 
States for 1930 as against 169 listed for 1920. In the 
East North Central division 403 are listed and 349 in 
the Middle Atlantic division. The state of New York has 
the greatest number of blind deaf-mutes, 166. Pennsy]l- 
vania comes second with 122. There are 113 in Ohio and 
113 in Illinois. 

SAM B. CRAIG, 
Principal of the Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C. 


NEW METHODS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
WORDS IN SPEECH? 


The following paper given at the first meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association last fall is of a more or less ex- 
planatory nature, making clearer the actual demonstra- 
tion of speech work which- it supplemented. 

The purpose of the demonstration was to show the 
steps in the development of words from the single ele- 
ments to the finished product. 

It is felt that a child knows a word when he can read 
it on the lips (pointing to the object), when he can write 
it from the object, write it from dictation (a more diffi- 
cult form of lip-reading than the first mentioned) and 
when he can speak it from the object. 

The following outline of steps has been generally used 
when the child did not previously know the written form 
of the noun: 

. Speech reading of objects. 

. Development of elements. 

. Combinations of elements leading to words. 

. Dictation of combinations. 

. Transition from the combination to the words by 

(a) Speaking the name of the object while showing 
the child the object. 

(b) Child writes the name of the object phonetically, 
just as he has been doing in his dictation of 
combinations. 

6. Noun spoken from these combinations. 

7. Combinations erased and correct form written. 

8. Noun spoken from object. 

This procedure, however, does not work so well where 
the policy of the school is not to hold up language for 
speech, i. e., where the written form of the noun is pre- 
sented first and the child can write the noun from the 
object or picture long before he can speak it. By follow- 
ing this procedure, when he gets to step 5 (b) he will 
not write the noun phonetically as a combination but will 
write the correct written form, which is useless as far as 


*Reprinted, with permission, from the California News, April 27, 
1931. 
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teaching him how to speak the noun is concerned. He 
will therefore attempt to speak from the correct written 
form with oftentimes disastrous results. This has been, I 
believe, the great objection on the part of most teachers 
of speech to giving the written form first. However, I 
think all of us agree now that the child’s language should 
not be held up for his speech and that it is greatly to his 
advantage to begin his written vocabulary at once. But 
the problem of teaching speech well is still with us and 
it is up to the teacher to somehow surmount the objection 
which I have brought out. 

Another phase which seems to me to be the most impor- 
tant and yet the most neglected part of speech teaching 
is the matter of making the speech habitual. Children 
are taught the elements, the combinations and finally the 
word but before the child has had time to make the word 
his own from a habit standpoint, the teacher has gone on 
to other words and the result is that when she goes back 
to words that were presented last month or two months 
ago—words that the children spoke very nicely then— 
there is merely a weak approximation. It is quite under- 
standable that this should be so, for when one tries to 
teach almost all the elements and a vocabulary of say 
only 50 or 60 words in approximately six minutes a day 
there is little time left to make the work habitual. If 
only six minutes are devoted to each child in a class of 
ten, there has been a speech period of an hour. While 
the first-year classes may be able to give more than an 
hour to speech on their programs, the first grade and on 
up do very well to devote that much of the daily program 
to speech alone. Yet here is one of the salient points of 
the work in speech, essential, it seems, if it is to be done 
at all. For without making the speech taught habitual— 
and I would rather say the speech presented than the 
speech taught for I feel that it is not taught until it is 
habitual—it is not to be hoped that speech forms will be 
retained over the summer vacation, and nothing resem- 
bling good speech can be looked for in the upper grades 
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where the press of language and subject matter is great 
and where bad or good habits of speech, as the case may 
be, are already formed. 

Here, then, are the problems as I see them: 

First, to find some way to change the procedure of 
steps in teaching a word so that the child’s previous 
knowledge of the written form will not interfere with his 
speech. 

Second, to find some way of making the work presented 
at least more habitual than it has been before in spite of 
the time element. 

I have tried to rearrange the steps in the procedure in 
such a way that both these problems will be in some mea- 
sure solved: 

1. The first step as before is speech reading of objects. 

2. The written form presented and the noun written 

from the object or picture. 

3. Development of elements. 

4. Combinations for drill on elements. In this work 

the following points should be noted: 

(a) The test of an element is how it fares in a com- 
bination. Ex: ‘‘n’’ given as a final with ‘‘00”’ 
often becomes ‘‘oowin.”’ 

(b) The fact that every element has some charac- 
teristic that will come out in combination. Ex: 
‘‘th.’’? In combination the child often takes the 
position but gives no expulsion of breath. As a 
final there is a tendency to protrude the tongue, 
no matter how carefully the element has been 
taught. 

(ec) Combinations as follows would be simply for 
drill on ‘‘th’’ in combination: 


thar arth 
thoo ooth 
thou outh 
thee eeth 
thaw awth, etc. 


5. Dictation of combinations. 
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The purpose of this step is to lead up to another 
step in the development of words and to give prac- 
tice so that the children can take new work phoneti- 
eally, in the original language period, for instance. 

In connection with the dictation of combinations one 
cannot begin too soon to give the children a real knowl- 
edge of the charts; that the dashes stand for consonants, 
and somewhat later the reason why the dash before ‘‘y’’ 
under ‘‘-i-’’ is long and the dash before ‘‘y’’ under ‘‘i-e’’ 
is short, and also that a vowel preceded and followed by 
a dash is short, ete. 

6. And now comes the step which is just a little differ- 
ent from anything that I have seen done and on which I 
depend a great deal to overcome to some extent the ob- 
stacles that I have already mentioned. 

The combinations for ten or fifteen words are placed 
on a side slate where they do not have to be erased. The 
children are unaware that these are words, of course. For 
example, the following words might be used: 


mi-e thum -ufawk -ubook 
-ukar -ubawl -uti-e 
-ukup sum kandi- -ukou 


These combinations should be given in the form of a 
sight-reading exercise only, in the beginning, to give prac- 
tice which will lead up to sight-reading of secondary spell- 
ings later, and to develop reasoning power by sending the 
children back to the charts when they stumble over an 
element in the combination. It is often surprising to see 
children who know all the elements in a given combina- 
tion, struggle over the reading of the combination when 
they are asked to do so independently. At this point it 
matters little how poorly and haltingly the child gives 
the combination. Practice in going over it each day will 
overcome this, and the main objects in the beginning are 
sight-reading and reasoning. The impression gained from 
a combination that a child has had to reason out from his 
knowledge of the elements will be far more lasting than 
a smooth, fluent one given him by his teacher. The sight- 
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reading may go so slowly the first day that only two or 
three of these combinations can be read. The following 
day these first three will be so much easier that perhaps 
one or two more can be added. Finally, the children will 
be able to read through the whole list very quickly. After 
the sight-reading stage has passed, the combination read- 
ing can be brought in very conveniently at odd moments 
during the day, one child at a time, because the combina- 
tions, being on a side slate, are always available. A check 
should be kept so that the teacher is sure that each child 
reads through the list once every day. This should be 
continued until each child reads the combination with 
such fluency and ease that it is almost second nature to 
him. He need only glance at the combination and can 
give it straight off. In other words, he has established a 
kinesthetic memory which will be invaluable to him later. 

The next step is the presentation of a word. The teacher 
shows the object (one with which the child is already 
familiar in lip-reading and writing) and speaks the name. 
She then asks the child to go to the group of combinations 
and find the one she has said. Through the child’s prowess 
in taking dictation of combinations, he can do this very 
easily. The first time it is done, there is great delight to 
find that these meaningless combinations really stood for 
words all the time, and thereafter, the combination list 
is always a source of interest as the children like to guess 
what words they stand for. The teacher may add to this 
interest by making much ado over keeping secret the word 
that the combination stands for until she is ready to pre- 
sent it. The children then speak the word from the ob- 
ject, only looking at the combination if necessary. Then 
the combination is erased and the children speak from 
the object again. If the reading of the combinations has 
been followed thoroughly and consistently, the word offers 
no difficulty at all, and furthermore, there is little cor- 
rective work to do and the memory of the word remains 
fixed with a minimum of repetition from then on. 

As a new word is presented and the corresponding com- 
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bination erased from the slate, a new combination in 
preparation for another word which will come along 
much later, is added. In this way, the work goes on in a 
circle, so to speak, as there is always a set of combina- 
tions being worked on, always some that are ready to be 
transferred to words, and always words to be spoken 
from objects or pictures. Thus the child comes nearer to 
making the speech process his own, i. e., habitual. 

The following is a summary of the advantages to be 
gained by using this process in teaching speech: 

1. It provides a preparation for the kind of sight-read- 
ing that will come up later. 

2. It develops reasoning and makes the children more 
responsible for their knowledge of the charts. 

3. It is psychologically sound because it provides suffi- 
cient repetitions to form a kinesthetic or muscular mem- 
ory which is essential to the speech habit. 

4. By arranging these combinations on a side slate in 
a more or less permanent fashion so that they are ready 
for use at any time, these repetitions can be taken care of 
at odd moments, thus getting around the time element. 

5. It holds the children’s interest, for when they once 
realize that each of these combinations stands for words, 
they try to guess the words, and we make quite a cere- 
mony of keeping the secret until the word is presented. 

6. The use of this method does not give the children a 
chance to write the correct written form when you want 
them to write phonetically. 

7. It gives the children a sense of accomplishment be- 
cause they see the combinations gradually change into 
words and are delighted when they find a whole slate 
‘‘finished,’’ as they say. 

8. By the use of this step, it takes very much less repe- 
tition and correction to fix the spoken form after the 
object has been presented. 

9. This method can be used with any kind of speech 
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work in addition to nouns—expressions, verbs, adjectives, 
or sentences. 
EDNA LONG WOLF, 
Instructor in the California School, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC! 


Quietly and in seclusion, away from the turmoil of 
public life, the education of the deaf in Germany is being 
carried on, unknown in its nature to the general public— 
but serving as a measure of the cultural life of the peo- 
ple. Science and art can prosper only in the security of 
a well-regulated government based on an elevated and 
refined mode of living, and the same is true of the efforts 
to develop our handicapped physically and mentally— 
the deaf, blind and cripples. Spain, which in the 15th 
and 16th centuries stood in the zenith of its power as a 
seafaring nation, was also the first country systematically 
to educate the deaf. To-day it is far behind other pro- 
gressive nations in this respect. How conditions in this 
regard are in Germany we are told by the compilation 
‘‘The Deaf in Germany, Their Education and Care,’’ pub- 
lished with the cooperation of heads and teachers of 
German schools for the deaf by G. Lehmann, director of 
the state school for the deaf, Berlin-Neukélln, 1930. 

According to the census of the handicapped in 1925 
there were in the German Republic, not including the 
Saar district, 41,283 deaf persons—22,264 males and 
19,019 females. In every 10,000 population there were 
therefore 6.6 deaf persons. A comparison with previous 
statistics shows that the number of the deaf in Germany 
has greatly decreased. It remains to be seen whether the 
figures of the statistics are correct. In reality the number 
of deaf persons may be larger than stated above. As is 


7A paper translated by Mr. Paul Lange, instructor in the Wisconsin 
School. 
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known, there are often omissions in such a census, espe- 
cially in the first years of life. It is difficult in early 
infaney to safely determine whether or not a child is 
deaf. The fact that many parents cannot make up their 
minds to class their child as deaf has a tendency to 
affect the correctness of the census. However, the fact 
remains that the number of the deaf in Germany has 
decreased, a fact that may be attributed not only to the 
loss of extensive territory, but also to the fact that im- 
proved hygienic conditions as well as the successful treat- 
ment of infectious diseases have accomplished these pleas- 
ing results. 

As is known, deafness may be congenital or adven- 
titious. According to a questionnaire sent to members of 
the Association of German Instructors of the Deaf, there 
were in January, 1931, 6,404 children in the German in- 
stitutions for the deaf. Of these, 1,117 cases were con- 
genital and 2,436 due to disease or injuries, while 2,851 
cases were of unknown origin. Of 1,482 cases of deafness 
from disease, 713 were due to brain fever, 204 to diseases 
of the ear, 176 to scarlet fever, 145 to measles, 71 to 
rickets, 50 to diphtheria, 45 to venereal diseases, 32 to 
whooping cough, 20 to pneumonia, 15 to injuries at birth, 
15 to mumps and 5 to typhoid fever. 

In professional circles it is not necessary to explain the 
retarding influence of deafness on the mental and lin- 
guistic development of the deaf. In view of this fact and 
the associated danger for the child, the profession recog- 
nizes the need of placing deaf children in school at a 
tender age. Extensive education of parents, parent- 
teachers’ meetings, class visits of parents, courses for 
mothers of deaf children in schools for the deaf, the pub- 
lication of pamphlets with advice to parents, etce., is 
demanded. Especially strong is the call for kindergartens 
for little deaf children, at least from the fourth year on. 
In a number of institutions, these have already been 
established, either as day kindergartens or in connection 
with a home. To be sure, we have far from achieved our 
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goal of putting a kindergarten in every German school 
for the deaf. 

The first German school for the deaf was established 
153 years ago at Leipzig in the year 1778 by Samuel 
Heinicke. In the year 1810 there were 5 institutions in 
Germany. In 1850 there were already more than 80. At 
the beginning of the World War, Germany had 8,400 
pupils in 88 institutions. Owing to the above-mentioned 
territorial losses and the decrease in birth rate, the num- 
ber of schools for the deaf has fallen to 73. Of these 
there are 38 in Prussia, 12 in Bavaria, and 23 in other 
German provinces. Forty-seven of these schools are board- 
ing schools, 23 schools place their pupils in boarding 
houses, and 3 are day-schools attended only by pupils liv- 
ing in the towns where the day-schools are located. 

According to the official Prussian instructions for the 
making of schedules for schools for the deaf in the year 
1929, it is the object for these schools to develop as far as 
possible the physical and mental powers of children in- 
trusted to them. They are to be taught so as to be able 
to communicate with people and to be made efficient and 
useful members of society despite their handicap. This 
object can, in the opinion of German members of the 
profession, be attained only when the school gives its 
pupils a good command of language. The object of the 
school is therefore a linguistic one. The children should 
be taught to express themselves as clearly in speech and 
writing as their handicap permits, and to understand the 
spoken and written utterances of others. This linguistic 
task is the object of the entire curriculum. 

With subnormal children the aim from the very begin- 
ning is greatly narrowed in language as well as in other 
branches. There are children whom it is best not to teach 
speech. With these a certain cultural development is 
possible by means of instruction through the manual 
alphabet, natural signs and writing. Special attention is 
given to the physical development of all children in a 
school for the deaf. Through ealisthenie drills the re- 
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tarding influence which deafness exerts on the develop- 
ment of the deaf is to be neutralized. Gymnastic exercises 
and activity in sports therefore take an important place 
in the education of the deaf. 

In various countries the institutions for the deaf have 
shops in connection with them and teach their pupils 
trades. The German schools for the deaf, as heretofore, 
take the position that in schools where instruction in 
trades is given, the curriculum of the school suffers. They 
do not seek trade instruction in the school, but stress the 
fact that the school for the deaf also serves to prepare 
for later life, since instruction in a trade, manual labor 
and domestic science, conducted from a pedagogical stand- 
point, train the eye and ear of the child. 

Only after graduating from school does the trade in- 
struction come in, mostly through free instruction of a 
master in connection with apprentices and journeymen. 
The purpose of the school for the deaf to lead its pupils 
into very many trades finds its barriers in their handi- 
cap. Trades for which hearing is absolutely indispensable, 
also occupations which require very much oral commu- 
nication with the public are naturally omitted in the be- 
ginning. They are also barred from all occupations re- 
quiring extensive scientific training, as we have no higher 
institutions of learning for the deaf in Germany. In 
various occupations the employment of the deaf is very 
much restricted by regulations which are made for the 
purpose of avoiding accidents. Thus the deaf and hard 
of hearing are not permitted to drive autos. They are 
not allowed to work in factories using large machinery. 
They are not employed in the building trades. The adult 
deaf and their leaders have been battling for years 
against these rulings which seem unfair to them. They 
rightly say that our lawmakers have not considered the 
lesser distraction and greater power of concentration of 
the deaf. A questionnaire of the Association of German 
Instructors of the Deaf in 1930 names the following occu- 
pations of deaf men and women: Tailors, shoemakers, 
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carpenters, farm laborers, painters, factory employees, 
saddlers, basket makers, locksmiths, instrument polishers, 
gardeners, bookbinders, bakers, seamstresses, housekeepers, 
embroiderers and laundresses. 

The care of the deaf after they have left school includes 
provision for mental development—the preparation of 
suitable reading matter, lectures, films—and spiritual 
(church) guidance through ministers especially trained 
in schools for the deaf. In the services for the deaf, 
signs are used together with speech. They serve to ren- 
der the sermon more intelligible and reach the mind and 
heart better. 

JOHANNES KARTH, 
Formerly Director of the School for the Deaf, 
Kanth, near Breslau, Germany. 


THE STATUS OF THE DEAF IN RUSSIA BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION, 1917 
[The substance of the account that follows appears as part of a 

report on ‘‘Social Welfare in the Union of Soviet and Socialistic 

Republics (U. S. S. R.),’’ issued from Moscow, 1930, by the 

People’s Commissariat for Social Welfare. The reader is advised 

that it is essentially a report by Soviet officials. For the transla- 

tion we are indebted to Professor N. Wiener of Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology.—Ed. ANNALS. ] 


I 

The period prior to the revolution was marked by an 
absolute neglect of the deaf. Legally the deaf were re- 
garded as utterly irresponsible individuals, on the same 
level with the insane and feeble-minded, and on that 
account unfit to partake of the same rights as others. As 
a consequence of this feeling, the law assigned a great 
number of obligations in personal guardianship to those 
individuals to whom the deaf were related. This system 
of wardship frequently led to the most shocking abuse of 
the interests of the ‘‘protected’’ deaf-mute. 

The guardian needed only to obtain the proper medical 
certificate to have a deaf-mute, who was regarded as 
‘‘sick,’’ committed to a private institution for the insane. 
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Such things often happened in pre-revolutionary Russia. 
Still worse was the position of the illiterate deaf-mute. 
For instance, if a deaf person in his search for a bit of 
bread wandered a little ways from his dwelling place, he 
could be arrested by the police as a socially dangerous 
vagrant. The inability, because of his illiteracy, to give 
a satisfactory explanation often led to the deaf-mute’s 
being ordered either to prison or an asylum for the in- 
sane. However, it occurred much more frequently that 
after such an arrest the deaf-mute was simply carried 
off as a prisoner into Siberia and there let loose so that 
all traces of him were lost forever to his relatives. This 
was the extent of the responsibility for the welfare of 
the deaf assumed by the Czaristie régime. 

In the 90’s of the last century the Kuratorium, the 
government bureau supposed to be especially concerned 
with the deaf, was established, with the false principle 
that the cause for the abuse of the deaf lay in the deaf 
themselves, and not in the antiquated laws of the time. 
The Czar’s government gave this office fairly extensive 
rights in matters of the care of the deaf, but completely 
neglected to provide adequate funds on the pretext that 
the care of the deaf was a duty of philanthropy and not 
the concern of the state treasury. Such a decision en- 
tirely corresponded with the spirit of the times, and it is 
easy to understand that the activity of the bureau was 
able to show no important results. The efforts of the 
Kuratorium were very slow in developing, so that it was 
able to organize only a few so-called institutions with 
classes for instruction and workshops for a limited num- 
ber of the deaf, and stopped there. The great body of 
the deaf, however, remained unprovided for as before. 

The number of schools for deaf children was exceedingly 
insufficient, and the great majority of children from the 
poorer classes remained outside of them. Nevertheless, in 
the course of a few decades certain groups of deaf-mutes 
able to read and write were organized, including also 
among them persons who had become deaf late in life. 
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These groups of ‘‘educated’’ deaf-mutes could only unite 
themselves in the chief cities, namely Petrograd (Lenin- 
grad), Moscow and Warsaw, into small clubs. These 
clubs, moreover, could not embrace all of the deaf, for 
the great majority of such persons were too poor to 
help in the material support of the clubs in question. 
Membership in these unions was consequently unattain- 
able for the poorer folks, namely workers and peasants, 
and as a matter of fact did not appeal to them. No cul- 
tural work along educational lines was carried on among 
the deaf apart from the school training of the few. 

The fall of Czarism was enthusiastically received by 
the deaf, for with Czarism also disappeared the conditions 
which made life so hard for them. Two or three months 
after the beginning of the February Revolution (1917), 
committees for the organization of the deaf came into 
existence, first in the leading cities, Petrograd (Lenin- 
grad) and Moscow, and then later, at the call of these 
committees, in other cities, too. Four months after the 
fall of Czarism, that is, during the government of Keren- 
sky, the All-Russian Congress of Deaf-Mutes was held, 
the first in the history of the country, which laid the 
foundation for the development of a broad general move- 
ment among the masses of the deaf. 

In its regulations for election to the Constituent Assem- 
bly the Kerensky government placed the deaf in the same 
class with those to whom the right of participating in the 
elections was denied. This decision was simply the con- 
tinuation of the policy of the Czar’s régime with respect 
to the deaf. The deaf were keenly disappointed and pro- 
tested sharply. This alienated them from the ‘‘demo- 
cratic’’ government of Kerensky, and led the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the deaf, even the most backward among 
them, into the ranks of supporters of the Soviet govern- 
ment. A considerable number of deaf-mutes in various 
cities voluntarily entered the companies of the Red Guard 
and fought with ardor against the White Guard. Many 
hundreds of the deaf fell in the battles for the Soviet 
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state during the period of the intervention by the Powers 
and the civil war. 

The number of deaf-mutes in pre-war Russia, including 
Poland and the Baltic lands, has been estimated as 150,000 
persons of both sexes and all ages. At the beginning of 
the Imperialistie War the number was said to be close to 
200,000. According to a rough guess, there were among 
this number only 4 per cent who could read and write. 
The number of children of school age who required educa- 
tion was estimated before the war as 40 to 50 thousand. 
There was clearly a growing tendency of illiteracy among 
the deaf-mute population, thanks to the impoverishment 
of the land. Because of the Czaristic policies of exploita- 
tion, the Soviet government inherited thus in the matter 
of the care of the deaf an exceedingly burdensome legacy. 


By its very nature the Soviet state of workers stands 
on the principle that civil rights may not be denied to 
any single worker. In the U. S. S. R. consequently, the 
deaf citizens are placed on a footing of absolute equality 
with other citizens, and like them have active and passive 
electoral rights in the soviets and all public organizations. 
In the Moscow soviet there are 4 delegates of the deaf 
who represent the deaf as an independent electorate, are 
obliged to work in the various sections of the soviet, and 
are accountable to the full for their activity to their 
electors. In the event these delegates perform their duties 
unsatisfactorily or do not fulfill the instructions of the 
electorate, according to the constitution they may be re- 
ealled before their term has expired to be replaced by 
more suitable representatives. 

The equalization, in fact and in law, of the position of 
the deaf with that of others in the U. S. S. R. is a pro- 
nounced forward step in comparison with other countries. 
Deafness and deaf-mutism no longer form a hindrance to 
the filling of even the highest political, administrative and 
economic positions in the Republic of the Soviet Union. 
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In full agreement with the principle of absolute equality 
there is also the fact that the highest leaders of the 
People’s Commissariat have personally given lectures in 
the assemblies of the deaf electors and have rendered 
account of their personal activity or of the activities of 
the People’s Commissariat just as they would to the other 
working electors. 

In matters pertaining to the welfare of the deaf, deaf 
persons themselves are selected, on the assumption that 
such individuals know best the needs of their own class. 
The organization of the deaf is undertaken by the deaf 
themselves, and the role of the agencies of social welfare 
is confined only to the coordination of the interests of the 
masses of the deaf and of their associations with the in- 
terests of the other citizens. Except for this the organiza- 
tions of the deaf are completely independent. Since the 
All-Russian Union of Deaf-Mutes (W. O. G.) is at pres- 
ent still an economically weak organization, the People’s 
Commissariat for Social Welfare provides by a special 
appropriation in its annual budget for the maintenance 
of the organizational structure of the W. O. G. and for 
the carrying on of its work. Thanks to this financial sup- 
port, these organizations find it possible to establish 
themselves anew where they do not have branches, and to 
strengthen their position further where they already do 
exist. To illustrate what has been said, the following 
figures are given to show the total expenditures of the 
state and local budget for the support of the organization 
W. O. G.: in 1926-1927 the organization received 134,306 
ruble; in 1927-1928, 158,531 ruble; in 1928-1929, 174,459 
ruble. It is to be noted from these figures that the appro- 
priation received by the W. O. G. has continuously in- 
creased with each year. If these numbers are compared 
with the developmext of the W. O. G., it will be seen that 
owing to the means furnished them auxiliary divisions 
have been made possible to the following extent: 


1926-1927—38 divisions instead of the 25 planned 
1927-1928—34 divisions instead of the 15 planned 
1928-1929—41 divisions instead of the 20 planned 
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After the three years just referred to, on October 1, 
1929, the number of subdivisions of the W. O. G. was 97, 
and the number of members 10,000. The successful growth 
of productive powers of the W. O. G. made possible by 
these developments is to be seen from the fact that the 
sums given out from the central budget by the direction 
of the W. O. G. permitted them to provide the peripheral 
subdivisions with materials of production to the follow- 
ing extent: 1927-1928, 70,000 ruble; 1928-1929, 170,000 
ruble. 

Finally, for the current year 1929-1930 the W. O. G. 
closed contracts with respective organs of the state for 
the provision of their subdivisions and workshops with 
various materials of production which have already 
reached the sum of 298,000 ruble. Since this provision 
rests on the demand of the subdivisions, the figures here 
given adequately illustrate the fact that the expenditures 
of the state budget for the W. O. G. are by no means 
without fruit. 

The Five-Year Plan for the development of the W. O. G. 
anticipates for the last year of the 5-year period a 
doubling of the membership of the organization and the 
providing of opportunity for work with cultural achieve- 
ments. Naturally, it does not need to be said that in the 
circumstances of the U. S. S. R. the growth of the 
divisions of the W. O. G. means a simultaneous, uniform 
improvement in the economic and cultural status of the 
masses of the deaf, particularly in connection with the 
entrance of the members of the W. O. G. into the general 
industry of the state which is provided for by the decree 
of August 16, 1929, of the Council of the People’s Com- 
missioners of the R. 8S. F. S. R. According to this decree 
the right without limitation of access to the general in- 
dustry of the state is guaranteed the deaf, while the lead- 
ing organs of industry are in duty bound to earry out the 
provisions of the decree in question. 

The chief task of the W. O. G. consists in organizing the 
system of education of the deaf according to qualified 
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occupations, in special workshops fitted out by the W. O. G. 
itself, the purpose being productive education. Even 
before the October Revolution of 1917, deaf-mutes occa- 
sionally penetrated into factory work, but this penetration 
depended on the good will of the administration and bore 
the same philanthropic and sanctimonious character that 
was the order of the day in the care of the deaf. The 
development of the activity of the W. O. G. in providing 
members with employment may best be seen from the fol- 
lowing table. 


Number of Persons WhoHave 


Obtained Positions 1926-1927 1927-1928 1928-1929 
In general industry................... 608 989 1,339 
In clubs and workshop............. 1,002 1,583 2,717 
In farming and home wortk........ 1,460 2,454 3,823 


The preceding table shows that in the course of two 
years the number provided with employment increased 
more than twofold in comparison with the figures for 
1926-1927. In the case of positions in clubs and workshops 
the number almost trebled. This circumstance is in part 
explained by the fact that the opportunity must be given 
the deaf to train in the workshops of the W. O. G. so that 
they may acquire the qualifications of hearing workers, 
but also by the fact that general industry, because of a 
lack of knowledge concerning the abilities of the deaf, has 
shown a certain timidity toward taking on deaf workers. 
This reluctance is now being put aside, since the deaf have 
shown a highly developed adaptability to the working en- 
vironment. 

Let us now consider the position of the masses of deaf- 
mutes in the cultural field. 

In the contact with the organs of the People’s Com- 
missariat for education, the organizations of the W. O. G. 
are opening up everywhere numerous clubs, ‘‘Red 
Groups,’’ and circles for the liquidation of illiteracy. The 
extent to which deaf-mutes have been enrolled in these 
public institutes of enlightenment may be shown by the 
following statement. 
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1926-1927 1927-1928 1928-1929 
Number Number Number 
° = 2 
15 1,984 18 2,774 22 3,525 
Red Groups .................. 7 327 11 529 26 1,498 
Circles for Liquidation 
Of 21 446 40 622 87 1,146 


The clubs of the deaf form points of crystallization for 
their public independence, and for cooperative work among 
the members of the W. O. G. These clubs provide the 
members not only rational recreation and diversion, but 
also the opportunity of expressing themselves in their own 
fashion on social and political matters, and forming their 
public opinion. The members of these clubs by their own 
choice participate in various circles which bear an educa- 
tive, an artistic, a sports or other special character. The 
means for the support of the clubs are provided in the 
budgets for the local organs of education. Since the ma- 
jority of the members of the W. O. G. are at the same 
time members of various working groups, the latter also 
make certain outlays from their funds to provide for the 
cultural needs of their deaf members, by gifts or subsidies 
to the clubs of the W. O. G. The Red Groups are really 
the same clubs but on a smaller scale, organized mainly in 
districts where the W.O.G.has attracted too few mem- 
bers. The means for the support of these Red Groups 
come from the same sources as for the clubs. 

A few words concerning the Circles for Illiterates. 
There are evening schools for the adult deaf of both sexes 
which are completely supported by the local organs of 
popular education. These circles create the foundation for 
the further education of deaf illiterates and semi-illiterates. 
Under Czarism absolutely nothing was done in this direc- 
tion. There are no precedents of practice, theory or 
method for this work, and here an entirely new field lies 
before us which is still in the experimental stage. We 
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here must work out a convenient and appropriate method 
for the education and training of persons whose mind and 
character development is already settled. In the greater 
number of cases this work lies almost completely in the 
hands of the deafened or deaf-mute teachers who are ac- 
quainted with the ‘‘speech’’ of the deaf, namely the 
language of pantomime. Notwithstanding the relatively 
short time since these circles of illiterates have come into 
existence, the instructors have already at their disposal an 
entire series of methodical observations and experiences. 
For this reason from time to time congresses and councils 
of instructors of the deaf are called together in which 
opinions are exchanged and paths for further develop- 
ment of the work are laid out. The application of the work 
of teachers of the hearing would be very desirable but 
is practically impossible because of the almost complete 
ignorance on the part of most pedagogues concerning the 
mother tongue of the deaf—the gesture language. Inso- 
far as the circles of illiterates have to deal with the adult 
deaf, for whom it is too expensive and tedious to learn to 
speak, the main task is to translate the meanings of the 
language of gesture into the language of words, and vice 
versa. 

As the foundation stone of the entire system, the energy 
developed by the deaf of the U. S. S. R. to raise their eul- 
tural level is so great that in the year 1929 the People’s 
Commissariat in Moscow had to organize a special work- 
ers’ faculty for the deaf. This faculty, or board of 
studies, forms a first step by which the deaf may acquire 
a higher education, which in turn will strengthen the per- 
sonnel of the W. O. G. by academically trained workers 
who have come from the bosom of the W. O. G. itself. 
Parallel with this Workers’ Faculty, special professional 
courses and technical intermediate schools have been or- 
ganized by the People’s Commissariat for Social Welfare 
in which deaf students may obtain definite knowledge and 
skill in the professions chosen by them, just as normally 
hearing persons do. 
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If we compare the present with the past, near as it may 
be, we see that the Soviet government has dealt with the 
problem of the welfare of the deaf in a thoroughly cor- 
rect manner by holding the deaf not as objects of philan- 
thropy but by officially and publicly working together with 
them to encourage them themselves to organize the care 
needed by them. The success of this attitude is evident. 
The achievements of the deaf are colossal in comparison 
with their position before the Revolution. They take away 
from the deaf the painful consciousness of being shut off 
from the rest of mankind, and also free the state from the 
need of either bearing unproductive expenses for the 
economic support of the deaf or of giving them over to the 
arbitrariness of that private exploitation which goes by 
the name of ‘‘philanthropy.’’ 


A COLLEGE CURRICULUM FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF 


To the observer and interpreter of current events there 
can be little doubt that within a few years there will be 
in operation numerous ‘‘senior colleges’’ offering a student 
a degree of bachelor of science in education with a certifi- 
eate of proficiency in teaching the deaf. It may be the 
degree will be ‘‘B. S. in Sp.’’ (Bachelor of Science in 
Speech). The initials used matter less than the substance 
referred to. The result in a double sense will be one 
greatly to be welcomed. The public will become more 
fully aware of the fact that the instruction of the deaf is 
an important branch of the general system of public edu- 
eation and will then fully give this branch its appropriate 
financial support from public revenues. And an adequate 
supply of suitably prepared teachers for this branch of 
public education will be assured by the opportunities 
offered for training them. Only the greater, therefore, is 
the need that these newly established training colleges be 
organized with the view to the future rather than back- 
ward to antiquated academic ideals. 
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It would be much to be regretted if these teachers’ col- 
leges were simply to be the traditional four-year teachers’ 
colleges leading to a degree of bachelor in education with 
perhaps, as by accident, two or three special courses 
slipped in to give a superficial justification for issuing 
a certificate of preparation for teaching the deaf. Mere 
apprenticeship training under a skilled master teacher of 
deaf children might turn out better instructors of the 
deaf than such a ‘‘college’’ method. And even worse if 
the curriculum for training future teachers of the deaf 
were simply that of a traditional liberal arts college with 
a few special courses thrown in. The present discussion 
desires to make a small contribution to the question as to 
how the curriculum of a training college for teachers of 
the deaf should differ from the curriculum of a general 
teachers’ college preparing elementary school teachers. If 
what is said here seems wrong, it will nevertheless do 
some good by inviting those who think they know better 
to contradict it. Silence at this moment is likely to do 
great harm to the growth of the new training colleges. It 
is likely to be a difficult problem to restore an institution 
to perfect health after it has been crippled in its infancy. 

The tendency to construct a curriculum for professional 
schools in such a way that it begins only with the third 
college year, that is, leaves the building of the junior 
college curriculum totally in the hands of a different body 
of administrators having scant appreciation of what it 
leads to, was fashionable a dozen years ago, but has 
broken down. All kinds of professional schools nowadays 
give their prospective students strong advice as to how to 
spend their junior college years most profitably in prep- 
aration for their chosen professional training. But there 
are still a few over-conservative institutions left; and if 
by chance one of these should attempt to take a hand in 
curriculum construction for the new training college for 
teachers of the deaf and should lay down requirements 
for the two junior college years to become traditional, the 
resulting harm might not be repaired in many years. 

What does the professional activity of a teacher of the 
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deaf comprise? Primarily she (in most cases the teacher 
will be a woman) is an elementary school teacher and has 
to teach all the elementary school subjects. But there is 
at once this difference to be noted, that her teaching be- 
gins (or at least it ought to begin) at the child’s age of 
three at the latest instead of at five or six as in the ordi- 
nary kindergarten or elementary school. Therefore, she 
must be trained in the educational needs, and methods of 
meeting such needs, of children much younger than those 
met by the ordinary elementary school teacher. Room 
must be made in her college curriculum for this additional 
(psychological) training. 

The teacher of the deaf, in addition to being an ele- 
mentary school teacher, must be a speech teacher. The 
normal child learns to speak by the instinct of imitating 
sounds, that is, through a sensory-motor equipment which 
nature has given him for that end. He scarcely needs a 
home, much less a school, to attain that end. The deaf 
child depends on the teacher to be furnished with all 
psychologically possible substitutes for the instinct the 
use of which misfortune has denied him. The teacher, 
therefore, has to be a master of all the details of the 
technique of this exceptional speech teaching which more 
than a century of psychological experiment and educa- 
tional practice in all parts of the world has slowly evolved. 
The ordinary elementary school teacher only repeats a 
childhood experience, inverting it in the sense that she 
teaches what once she learned herself. The speech teacher 
of the deaf child teaches what she never learned in this 
manner herself. An enormously greater amount of ‘‘edu- 
cational laboratory work’’ of the nature of practice teach- 
ing must therefore be put into the college curriculum for 
this student in comparison with the average amount of 
practice teaching (often regarded as ‘‘unacademice, illib- 
eral’’) required for the bachelor’s degree of the ordinary 
teachers’ college. 

The teacher of the deaf must have a thorough under- 
standing of the sociological condition of the handicapped 
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child and adult in comparison with the normal child and 
adult. If the ordinary elementary school teacher fails to 
study sociology in college, she nevertheless picks up some 
bits of this science through her own social contacts and 
does not entirely misunderstand the social-economic situa- 
tion of her pupils. But without special sociological train- 
ing the teacher’s misunderstanding of the social-economic 
situation of deaf children easily arises and might result 
in serious injury to the educational needs of the children, 
whose entrance into the life of the community will be so 
different from the way in which the teacher entered her 
own situation. There must be found room in the cur- 
riculum of the four years, crowded as it may be, for 
special branches of sociology and economics which are not 
essential to the usual teachers’ college curriculum. 

The ‘‘cultural’’ studies, which it is customary to con- 
fine as much as possible to the junior college years 
(freshman-sophomore years), assume a very particular 
significance. Since ‘‘culture’’ nowadays, in our society of 
specialists, no longer can mean ‘‘knowing everything 
knowable’’ but rather knowing the extreme minimum of 
‘‘that which most (educated) people know,’’ even the 
most conservative college administrator allows his students 
a certain freedom of choice to suit their cultural studies 
to their professional needs. The junior college student 
preparing to train herself for teaching the deaf needs 
exceptional consideration. The cultural needs of a teacher 
of the deaf, that is, the needs for general knowledge that 
is not directly going into the content of subject matter 
taught the deaf children, are so specialized that much 
more deviation from the general notion of ‘‘cultural 
studies’? must be allowed her than the ordinary teachers’ 
college student, not to mention the liberal arts student. 
We must defend our students’ curriculum against the too 
frequently heard argument of those who know only their 
own duties in life, an argument which, reduced to its 
simplest terms, asserts: ‘‘Whatever I know, constitutes 
culture; what you know but I don’t, doesn’t.’’ Can there 
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be any higher culture than that possessed by a teacher 
who is able to give speech to one who is dumb and to 
make him a virtually normal member of the society of 
those who enjoyed the advantages of speech almost from 
birth? 

Recapitulating our four points, we repeat that room 
must be found in the four-year curriculum (1) for an 
intensive study, beyond the psychology of the elementary 
school subjects, of the educational psychology of the infant 
and very young child; (2) for an amount of laboratory 
work of the nature of practice teaching which amounts to 
several times that of the ordinary teacher-training col- 
lege; (3) for special social-economic studies which are not 
so indispensable in the ordinary teachers’ college; and (4) 
for ‘‘cultural studies’’ which will have to be defined more 
generously, less antiquatedly, than by the criterion of 
being ‘‘professionally useless.”’ 

At the risk of an anticlimax, let us also devote a few 
lines to discussing examples of ‘‘required’’ subjects ac- 
tually found in a ‘“‘pre-professional curriculum’’ for 
students preparing to be teachers of the deaf. 

When the four-year curriculum is so crowded, could it 
be justified to require ‘‘mathematics’’ of the junior col- 
lege student? The average deaf child needs no algebra 
and very little geometry. Why, then, does his teacher 
need general mathematics? Arithmetic the teacher has to 
teach, and has to teach it under extraordinarily difficult 
conditions because her pupils have very little command of 
language. A special course in how to teach arithmetic 
most scientifically and yet virtually without speaking, 
would be a wonderfully suitable course for the junior 
college years. But general mathematics? Why mention 
it? Merely because it is a tradition of the liberal arts 
college? And because it is so economical to divert the 
future teachers of the deaf into college classes already 
existing? Must the education of the future teachers of 
the deaf be cheap? Is there no foundation devoted to 
education in our country which has funds available to 
endow a special arithmetic ‘‘chair’’? 
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I see on a certain junior college curriculum require- 
ments of both Latin, for six semester hours, and German, 
for twelve semester hours. Why should the student, of and 
among the sixty-odd semester units of her precious junior 
college time, spend two-sevenths on these foreign lan- 
guages, as if it were difficult to fill her time otherwise? 
English she needs, for English is the very first matter she 
will have to teach her infants. But foreign languages she 
will never teach. Why not let her devote the time to 
learning how to teach craftsmanship? The deaf child, on 
leaving school, will find most vocations closed to him. In 
the few vocations which he will, with great difficulty, find 
open to him, all kinds of manual skill will be the greatest 
condition of enabling him to hold his job in competition 
with those who hear. Is educational science still so back- 
ward that we have no scientific method of teaching crafts- 
manship, so that this subject may enjoy the dignity of a 
place in the junior college? But foreign languages? Or 
is it, with those who make the decision, still the argu- 
ment: What I know, is culture; what you know, isn’t? 

There is nevertheless a word to be said in favor of the 
study of a foreign language, but not of eighteen semester 
units and not by the traditional liberal arts college meth- 
ods. The deaf pupils who learn English from the teacher, 
learn it, not in all but in many respects, in the manner 
in which a hearing adult, an immigrant, learns a foreign 
language under the mental stress of social pressure. The 
teacher, therefore, has a better comprehension of the state 
of mind of her pupils if she once had to learn a foreign 
language herself under analogous, but scientifically con- 
trolled, conditions. 

Toward that end, six semester hours would seem to be 
the limit of a justifiable requirement, making possible a 
voluntary extension, of course. And it should not be a 
dead language either, but a living one in which the stu- 
dent could actually practice conversation. And very little 
grammar should enter into it, for neither an immigrant 
nor the deaf child has much use for the abstract formali- 
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ties of grammar. The foreign language should be taught 
as the tool of forging that tie of unity holding human 
beings together which we call social life. It should not be 
taught as an historical-literary medium of expression, that 
is, as a tool for the documentation of past events. Just as 
arithmetic should be taught in this junior college in a 
very special manner, so the foreign language should be 
taught in a very special manner, scientifically justifiable 
as an educational tool for giving speech to those who do 
not have it. May Providence keep the training college for 
teachers of the deaf out of the ruts of academic tradition! 


MAX F. MEYER, 
Research Professor of Psychology, 
University of Missouri. 


REVIEW OF THE L. P» F. 
1930-1931 


Encouraged by the reception accorded its first effort a 
year ago, the ANNALS again offers a review of the thought 
presented in the Little Paper Family, so ably conducted 
by the respective schools, for the past school year. The 
selections here brought together comprise in the aggregate 
a panoramic view of those questions which leaders in our 
work regard as ‘‘paramount issues.’’ Glancing back in 
this manner upon what was said in a year of intensive 
school activity must surely add a bit more firmness to 
the steps ahead. 


Long treatises could be written on the proper place of 
the teacher in the educational scheme, but none could 
express it more aptly than this nugget from the pen of 
Supt. Frank W. Booth of the Nebraska School in the 
Nebraska Journal, January, 1931: 


Teachers, are we, in our work, mind builders, or mind growers? 
There is a difference, obviously vast, and it is for us each individ- 
ually, to appreciate the difference and to decide in which classifica- 
tion we elect to belong. 


From the North Dakota Banner, January, 1931, we take 
this item by Miss Viola Harwood of the North Dakota 
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School, a plea—as its title, ‘‘Do It Yourself,’’ indicates— 
for the development of self-reliance in pupils. 


It is Miles Standish, I think, who gives the saying, ‘‘If you 
would have a thing well done, do it yourself; don’t leave it to 
others,’’ and who then straightway contradicts himself, and proves 
his maxim, by putting a most important piece of business into a 
friend’s hands with the result that might have been expected. 

And the maxim holds everywhere throughout life where any de- 
gree of success is desired, ‘‘Do it yourself!’’ Even the strongest 
individual has a tendency to rely on others if possible, so what can 
one expect of a child who has obliging helpers on every hand to 
help him and to anticipate his difficulties. 

People who can do things like to put their ability into practice. 
Teachers are not exceptions to this rule. It is so much easier to 
give a child help than it is to stand by while he with much labor 
and many mistakes does the task himself. But we must remember 
that knowledge is not knowledge until the mind has assimilated it. 
This assimilation is the thing that makes the mind grow, the thing 
that is education. The teacher’s duty is to stimulate activity in 
the pupil’s mind, as the unaided activity of the mind is the exer- 
cise of most value to the pupil. The watchword in the schoolroom 
should be ‘‘Do it yourself.” That teacher is best who is able to 
withdraw himself most from the pupil’s activities. 


A good bit of wholesome advice is contained in this 
short editorial by Supt. Herbert E. Day of the Missouri 
School in the Missouri Record, November 8, 1930, em- 
phasizing the habit of work in the school training, mainly 
for its character developing value. 


We must begin teaching children to do useful things when they 
are very little. Work is a habit, and but a few of us are born with 
an instinct for labor. If children are taught to do useful things 
when they are young, they will find some line of work which they 
will enjoy and they will escape drudgery because of this liking. The 
child brought up in idleness falls a victim to unhappiness, because 
there is no work that he likes to do, and none that he knows how 
to do. It is not the work we are after. That may be valuable, but 
we are interested in the development of the character of the child. 
The teacher should try to so adjust the work that each child is 
benefited by his task. It is natural for children to like play better 
than work, and while play is necessary for mental and physical 
development, it must be balanced by work. Work and play should 
be evenly balanced in the life of every school child. When it is not 
done it is the fault of the school. 


That our work suffers from a thinly diluted variety of 
professional morale is the criticism made by Mr. Tom L. 
Anderson, head teacher of the industrial department in 
the Iowa School, in the course of an address on ‘‘Modern 
Tendencies in Practical Education,’’ given before the 
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teachers’ association of the Illinois School and published 
in the Illinois Advance for December, 1930. 


In the profession of teaching the deaf a number of things are 
quite noticeable. It is noticeable that comparatively few of our 
teachers attend professional gatherings; that comparatively few 
make contributions to the literature of our profession; that the 
majority are content to leave discussion of our common problems 
to a few leaders who mostly entertain fixed opinions; that publica- 
tion of these discussions which should be of common interest evokes 
little or no comment within the ranks. 

It is noticeable that few professional ideas are exchanged through 
the medium of our school papers, most of which are sustained by a 
few faithful individuals and the liberal use of pastepot and shears. 
Teachers seem to feel that it is better not to express opinions. 

It is noticeable that the able editors of our: professional journals 
have a hard time keeping the publications up to standard with live 
material by and for teachers of the deaf able and willing to supply 
original, helpful articles revealing advances in teaching practice, in 
both academic and vocational work. 

Taken by and large, this evidence of an absence of professional 
consciousness is not wholesome. President Roosevelt once remarked 
that every professional man owed something to the advancement of 
his profession. Certainly every teacher owes it to the profession to 
make a sincere effort to contribute something original to the pro- 
fession. Our hope of progress is from the bottom up, not from the 
top down. 

Let us make an honest appraisal of ourselves. Are we, as a pro- 
fession, really in a state of feeling content to get by on outlines 
and programs prepared in earlier years, in some cases by others? 
Are we, as a profession, really content to remain modestly in the 
background, doing a task that has become plain drudgery for lack 
of originality, for want of the breath of life If we find this to be 
the case, we must admit that our professional attitude needs sharp 
revision, now that our pupils are being sent out to meet conditions 
in a world that is far from being the world of their schoolbooks. 


Speaking of the value of attendance at professional 
meetings, Supt. Roy F. Nilson of the Arizona School says 
in the October, 1930, number of the Arizona Cactus: 


One returns from these contacts made just a little more en- 
thusiastic, just a little wiser and very much determined to put into 
practice as many of the modern ideas as possible. At the same 
time one cannot but feel a bit chastened and humble at the realiza- 
tion of the tremendous amount of work that we as teachers must 
do. It is absolutely necessary that we maintain a fair measure of 
optimism and courage in order that we may prosecute our tasks as 
successfully as possible, but no one can attend our conventions and 
summer schools without the grave knowledge that there is much to 
be done. 

Edueation of both our deaf and blind as a science is compara- 
tively in its infancy. A sure cure for a smug, self-satisfied com- 
placency is to see what is being done and what is not being done 
in our foremost schools under the careful guidance of our best 
minds. 
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No discussion dealing with the education of the deaf 
can very well fail to stress the importance of a firm 
groundwork in the mother tongue, and for that reason the 
following remarks by Supt. J. W. Blattner of the Okla- 
homa School in the Deaf Oklahoman of December 19, 
1930, are very much in point. 


These superintendents and a host of teachers of high standing 
and varied experience in our profession, if they express themselves 
at all, are substantially agreed that our profoundest educational 
problem, the one that must take precedence over all others in the 
curricula of schools for the deaf, is the proper grounding of our 
pupils in the command of English. 

This work is necessarily fundamental; it is the only foundation 
upon which can be laid the superstructure of a liberal, workable 
education. Unless it is laid deep and broad, the superstructure will 
remain incomplete, unattractive and almost useless, like a building 
abandoned in the course of construction because of its inadequate 
foundation. Literature, history, science will remain practically a 
sealed book to a deaf child, and the professions, commercial pur- 
suits and industries will remain suspended above his reach in adult 
years unless he thoroughly grasps the meaning and catches the 
spirit of English expression. As the water in a well never rises 
higher than its source, our general educational standards will remain 
on a level with our pupils’ knowledge of English. On this point we 
are all agreed as a profession; we have come to regard it as 
axiomatic. There: will perhaps always be differences as to how far 
we can or should go in the teaching of speech per se, or what mea- 
sure of prominence it should occupy in our educational scheme, but 
there positively does not seem to be any marked difference of 
opinion as to the place English instruction should have in such a 
scheme. Other things, as for instance native ability, application, 
industry, aggressiveness, integrity, temperament and personality 
duly considered, the measure of the future growth, success and 
pleasure in life of our deaf charges must be largely anticipated by 
the yardstick of their intimate knowledge of the English language. 


Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, principal of the California 
School, in a discussion in the California News, November 
12, 1930, headed ‘‘The Prime Need of Education To-day,’’ 
points out a very simple, yet frequently overlooked, prin- 
ciple of pedagogy as applied to the education of deaf 
children. Comprehension of language expressions via lip- 
reading is of no greater aid in the understanding of the 
written or printed form than is comprehension of an 
expression gained through the ear an aid to the hearing 
child of preschool age in understanding the same expres- 
sion in print. The conclusion that reading and written 
work should therefore play as important a part as speech 
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in the early years of the schooling of deaf children is 
brought out in the following paragraphs of Mr. 
Stevenson’s argument. 


Keep the following uppermost in mind at all times and the deaf 
child’s future will not be so difficult as it has been in the past. 
When he learns the spoken (lip symbol) form of the word ‘‘ball,’’ 
for example, his concept of this word is not yet complete. The rec- 
ognition of the ‘‘lip form’’ of the word does not carry over to the 
written or printed form of this same word. Not at all. These are 
two entirely different forms and must be experienced and conceived 
differently before he will recognize either symbol. From this dis- 
connected and individual word, the same pedagogical principle is to 
be found true with the simple statement, question, or command. 
Comprehension of language expression through the movements 
(symbols and concepts) of the lips does not by any means indicate 
that such comprehension can answer the comprehension of written 
or printed thought. The forms of expression are entirely different 
and naturally demand actual teaching in each before necessary 
acquisition and understanding can be had. The total neglect of this 
pedagogical principle on the part of some has caused much disap- 
pointment and concern. 

When this very simple, yet controlling factor, is followed, and the 
deaf child experiences as much written or printed language as 
spoken language, he will have more original language sooner, will 
avoid stilted and unusual construction, will learn to read more 
quickly, make greater progress in subject matter, and will come 
more closely to reaching the ideal. 


There is much to ponder over in a statement by Mr. 
W. E. Taylor, head teacher in the Montana School, in 
the Rocky Mountain Leader for May-June, 1931. It is 
sound pedagogy. 


Sometimes the writer thinks that we teachers lose a great deal of 
the results of our labors by stopping too soon. We labor to get a 
child to speak a certain sound and finally get a more or less close 
approximation of the sound desired. It may be that the getting of 
the right sound is more or less of an accident. Certain it is that 
the method of forming the sound has made no particular impression 
on the child’s mind and he has as yet no clear idea of how he made 
it. Yet we too often immediately express to the child our approval 
of his effort, and pass on to something else, leaving the child to 
forget how he made it, and when we want the same sound again, we 
find it almost as hard to get as at first when three or four repeti- 
tions at the time the sound was first obtained would have gone a 
long way to make the acquisition permanent. 

The same thing seems true in other lines. In arithmetic we de- 
velop the fact that two and three are five, and then we keep on de- 
veloping the same fact, or having the child develop it, when perhaps 
it should have become a fixed fact in the child’s mind with the first 
development and a few repetitions at the time. Among the first lec- 
tures heard by the writer on ‘‘Pedagogy’’ as it was called then, 
given by the president of a mid-western state normal school, was 
one which emphasized the idea ‘‘Develop the fact once and then 
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hold the child responsible for it.’’ He maintained that with proper 
emphasis put on the fact at the time, it could be easily retained 
and that any other method developed inattention and want of 
application. 

The writer has never been able to attain quite this result, but be- 
lieves a great deal more can be accomplished than is usually ac- 
complished if more emphasis were put on the fact developed at the 
time of its development. 


An excellent device in language teaching is explained 
by this extract from the Deaf Mississippian of March 1, 
1931, by Miss Patti Palmer, principal of the literary de- 
partment of the Mississippi School, on ‘‘Giving Diree- 
tions.’’ 


Recently while reading ‘‘Outline of Language for Deaf Children 
of the Fifth and Sixth Grades’’ by Miss Edith M. Buell, we were 
particularly interested in the exercise to develop initiative and 
facility in the use of English described on pages 17 and 18. Miss 
Buell says, ‘‘A great deal of natural language may be taught by 
means of pantomime.’’ 

The exercise is similar to work suggested by Mr. Herbert E. Day 
in the Missouri School a few years ago. When Mr. Day introduced 
this work, we must confess we thought it too simple for pupils whe 
had been in school eight and nine years. But, after Mr. Day had 
given a few simple directions and the pupils had attempted to fol- 
low them and then put the actions into words, we saw the great 
need for just such work. 

We call the exercise ‘‘Giving Directions.’’ By the term we meant 
teaching pupils to do at once what they were told to do and also 
to express the action in good language. The teacher gave the direc- 
tion by speech with no repetition. A pupil carried out the direction. 
If he was unable to do it, another tried. When it had been suc- 
cessfully performed, a third pupil wrote on the slate what had been 
done. The sentence had to be absolutely perfect as to language, 
capitalization, and punctuation. The exercise was varied sometimes 
by writing the direction on the slate, giving the class time to read 
it only once. The directions were on this order: 

‘¢ Address an envelope and blot it.’’ 

‘¢Look over your left shoulder and frown.’’ 

‘“Put a book in the second drawer of my desk. Lock the drawer 
and put the key on the shelf.’’ 

‘¢Open your history at page 20. Tell what the second paragraph 
is about.’’ 

Exercises of this sort were carried out in all the intermediate and 
advanced classes with good results. 

Two years ago we asked one of the teachers here to do language 
work of this nature with a fifth grade class. The next year the 
teacher continued the work. The class is now with the rotating 
classes. We were pleased when the language teacher told us a week 
or so ago that this class showed promise of doing better language 
work than any other class he had taught. The continued use of the 
exercise undoubtedly helped the pupils to acquire a facility in ex- 
pressing in words, actions with which they were familiar, but for 
which they had not the words. 
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We recommend the exercise to others. 

The following incident, reported in the Lone Star, 
March 2, 1931, by Mr. P. L. Richardson of the Texas 
School, is good material for a language exercise. 


The following illustrates the difficulties encountered in teaching 
English to the deaf. The pupils in one of the lower grades are in- 
clined to make mistakes in the use of time phrases. In the chapel 
the principal took for his Wednesday talk to the pupils the subject, 
‘‘Never put off until to-morrow what can be done to-day.’’ The 
following week in the classroom, one of the pupils, in attempting 
to describe what the principal had talked about, wrote: ‘‘ Never put 
off until last Thursday what can be done last Wednesday. 


An item in the Michigan Mirror, December 1930, illus- 
trates the project method in practice in the Michigan 
School. 


The story of rubber was the subject of an attractive poster made 
by one of the classes taught by Miss Dietrich. The poster consists 
of a map of the world showing the rubber producing sections, pic- 
tures of the rubber tree, and the processes of gathering rubber, pre- 
paring it for factory use and making it into useful articles. Type- 
written articles explain each process. Intense interest was shown by 
each member of the class who devoted much of his spare time to 
complete the project. 

Another of Miss Dietrich’s classes is working on an interesting 
poster which will tell the story of coffee. 


In the Palmetto Leaf, February 14, 1931, Miss Linda 
K. Miller, supervising teacher in the South Carolina 
School, describes a picture project in which the entire 
school is involved. 


We have recently had over a dozen pictures framed in the wood- 
shop, which are now finished and have been hung in the teachers’ 
sitting room and the various girls’ study halls. Besides adding 
bright spots of color to what might otherwise be dull chambers, 
bare walls give imagination no wings, ‘and we would like to culti- 
vate this important trait more than it has been in the past, as the 
deaf are prone to be too drably literal to sense the beauties in lit- 
erature and the other fine arts, though the love of the beautiful—in 
a greater or less degree—is inherent in us all. 

In order to orient our pupils along various lines, with which they 
might not otherwise come in contact, we had bulletin boards made 
in the shop last fall and placed at strategic positions in three differ- 
ent buildings. On these are placed brief notices of one kind or an- 
other as the need arises, thus saving much time and many steps; but 
their main use has been devoted to a display of pictures which are 
usually changed twice a week. 

At one time they will hold ‘‘the cat family’’ with such words as 
quadruped, mammal, carnivorous, nocturnal, used or shown, often 
with the advice to the older classes to look up the meanings in the 
dictionary or ask their teachers to explain the correct usage to 
them. Again it is ‘‘the dog family,’’—for we aim, according to 
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the best pedagogical principles, to work from the known to the un- 
known—‘‘the bear family,’’ or ‘‘the cow family’’; with the last 
two we can introduce ‘‘omnivorous,’’ and ‘‘hibernate’’ with the one, 
and ‘‘herbivorous,’’ ‘‘cud-chewers,’’ ‘‘split-hoofs,’’ ‘‘cattle,’’ with 
the other. We do not aim to be technical but to use such language 
as will occur in their everyday reading or will help to clarify the 
expressions found in such easy books of reference as they may be 
called upon to use. 

However, the space is not always devoted to our simple science 
studies, fascinating as that is, for all children like animals; but 
one time there will be all the pictures we can find of noted per- 
sons whose birthdays fall in that month; national Thrift Week 
was duly bulletined in January, as was Children’s Book Week last 
fall, while famous paintings of the Madonna and Child, the Nati- 
vity, Visits of the Shepherds and the Magi featured the weeks 
preceding the Christmas holidays. 

The uses to which these boards, covered with a dark green bur- 
lap to make them more amenable and attractive, can be put is, as 
one can see, almost limitless. We plan to use birds soon, along 
with trees, flowers, insects, and other subjects too numerous to men- 
tion. We are, frankly, devoting more space to natural history than 
anything else at present, for while living here on a farm, sur- 
rounded by all the wonderful manifestations of nature, our pupils 
were found to be woefully ignorant of some of the simplest phenom- 
ena and our aim is to correct this as speedily as possible. 

Colored pictures add greatly to the interest; and, once the thing 
is started, the teachers have been most helpful in lending their 
private possessions to be displayed or in making suggestions about 
things they would like to see there, and which link up with their 
own schoolroom problems or assignments. 


Greater emphasis upon drill work, particularly in the 
basic primary subjects, is urged by Supt. H. E. Day in the 
Missouri Record, for February 28, 1931. 


The longer we are in the work of educating deaf children the 
more we believe that the earlier we start upon drills and rules the 
more substantial will be the foundation of learning and of char- 
acter. Young children like to repeat rules and tables, and if they 
master the fundamentals of arithmetic and language while they are 
in the primary grades, their work will not be so uncertain when 
they reach the advanced department. Take arithmetic, for instance. 
There are boys and girls in every school who are not advancing 
because they did not master the rules and tables in the early days 
of their school life. No matter how hard they study, no matter how 
hard the teachers struggle to teach them, these children cannot make 
up what they lost in the primary classes. My advice to primary 
teachers is this: Drill; Drill; Drill, while the child still finds this 
drill interesting. 


In the Silent Hoosier for January 23, 1931, Supt. O. M. 
Pittenger of the Indiana School refers to the lack of 
sufficient classroom equipment in the form of books, maps, 
charts and other material, finding generally an indiffer- 
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ence to this very important adjunct to effective school 
work. 


After working with the deaf for more than eleven years and 
after visiting a score of schools for the deaf I am convinced that 
much more money should be spent for books, maps, globes, charts, 
pictures and equipment of various kinds. We have property valued 
at a million and a half, we pay a hundred thousand dollars a year 
for salaries and yet we do not have much money invested in usable 
books and equipment for educational purposes and we have so much 
more than many schools I have visited, that it might seem that we 
are abundantly supplied. A superintendent would not hesitate as 
much to ask for a hundred thousand dollars for a new building as 
he would to ask for ten thousand dollars for the tools with which 
children work for their education. 

Until our reading rooms are lined with shelves of books, many of 
them beautifully illustrated and readily accessible; until aids for 
the partially deaf are available for frequent, if not constant, use; 
until every schoolroom is abundantly supplied with maps, globes, 
charts, pictures, etc.; until stereopticons, stereoscopes, etc., are easily 
and quickly available for any teacher, our equipment will be wholly 
out of proportion to our plants and our expenditures. A library so 
precious that it must be kept under lock and key will not meet the 
needs. A special room equipped with a radioear or other apparatus 
to which a class may occasionally be taken for a lesson will not 
accomplish much. We underestimate the ability of our pupils to 
get information for themselves if the material is within reach. 


Why a generous supply of books is so particularly nec- 
essary in a school for the deaf is detailed by Mr. T. W. 
Griffing of the Oklahoma School in the Deaf Oklahoman 
for December 19, 1930. 


It is essential that our pupils learn to love good books and acquire 
the reading habit while in school. If they do not, the habit is 
seldom acquired after their school days are over, and that is un- 
fortunate beyond expression. It means that the deaf pupil’s educa- 
tion, from a literary point of view, ends with his school days, and 
his intellectual growth is stunted. Our schools should practice ev- 
ery effective expedient to induce their pupils to read constantly, 
for upon that depends their future growth. Every school for the 
deaf should have a library of well assorted books adapted to the 
use of children. They should consist of history, biography, fiction, 
travel, nature books, essays upon various live subjects, simple dis- 
cussions of the inventions and the scientific topics of the day, 
poetry that will appeal to the child mind. 


The role of the library in the school program should be 
no small one. At least such is the rule in the Michigan 
School, according to the Michigan Mirror, for February, 
1931. 

There is a threefold object or goal plainly in view. This is, to 
cultivate a taste and ardor for reading for pleasure, to round out the 


proper and desired mental and literary culture of the pupils, and to 
develop the ability and practice of doing supplementary lesson work 
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by research through regular use of the excellent facilities in posses- 
sion or in prospect—in esse or in posse. 

The way in which pupils are brought into more intimate relation 
with the library and subjected to its proper influence is by having 
each class that is able to read understandingly—the rotating classes 
above the lower primaries—spend at least one school period a week 
in the library reading under the supervision of the librarian—not at 
study, as has been a practice in the past, or idling or passing the 
time pleasantly as has been a still greater practice. There they 
may select and draw books for outside reading, usually mostly from 
the fiction shelves. Or they may spend the time reading books suit- 
able for rounding out their mental and cultural development. The 
library is pretty well equipped along this line—short and simple 
biographies of men whose names are household words, anecdotes and 
stories of adventure, fairy and fanciful tales, myths and legends, 
and simply worded, profusely illustrated books on history, travel and 
geography, and natural science. These were first placed on the 
shelves in order in their proper classifications and the attention of 
the pupil readers called to them; but it was soon found that the 
best way was to gather the most interesting, edifying, and readable 
ones on a ‘‘special’’ shelf. Many will take up such a book, look 
it over and start reading it during the reading period, and then 
draw it for outside reading. 

A third way for valuable utilizing of the library facilities is for 
pupils to do research work or supplementary reading in connection 
with their studies in the excellent reference works, notably The 
World Book Encyclopedia. Naturally only the higher grades can 
do much of this; but all should be given such work as early and as 
fully as possible and thus learn how to find out things for them- 
selves. It must be at the direction of the teacher, with the li- 
brarian always standing ready to assist. 


The enrollment of new children in a residential school 
for the deaf means more than just the formation of a be- 
ginners’ class. The parents also must be considered, as 
may be seen from this notice in the Palmetto Leaf, Sep- 
tember 27, 1930, by the late Dr. W. L. Walker, of the 
South Carolina School. 


This message will go to the parents of all the children in this 
school for the first time. We have mailed you, since the coming 
of your child two weeks ago, several notices as to the progress of 
your child and have written many personal letters for we feel that 
you should be kept posted during the first days of your separation 
from your child. We know of nothing harder for a parent than the 
sending off to school of a small deaf or blind child—sending it off 
to be eared for by strangers. But you must remember that while 
we are strangers to you, we are not strangers to little deaf and 
blind children—we have cared for many a one in years gone by. 

We know there are a thousand questions that each parent would 
like to have answered but all these questions are combined in the 
one question, ‘‘Is my child happy?’’ 

To the parent of every new child in this school we can answer, 
‘¢Yes.?? A child quickly adapts itself to new surroundings and 
easily changes its method of living. 

We have just been in the schoolrooms where our twenty-two new 
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children are at work and found them all with the exception of one, 
who is not mentally strong, as active, alert, and happy a set of 
children as can be found anywhere. They ‘are learning and that 
is what you want. 


Mr. Tom L. Anderson, editor of the Vocational Teacher, 
in the December, 1930, number of that publication, out- 
lines the vocational problem in schools for the deaf. His 
analysis is without question a close estimate of the actual 
situation) 


Our greatest problem in the vocational departments at this time 
arises from the tendency of modern industry to perform revolutions 
overnight, to discard men and machines, to ‘‘heap honors on in- 
ventors,’’ as Will Rogers remarks, ‘‘for throwing men out of 
work.’’ Men who have spent years in one industry are cast out, 
forced to learn something else. Nor are they able to foresee how 
long their newly acquired knowledge and skill will serve them be- 
fore they are again junked. This condition creates a vast surplus of 
labor which cannot be placed. Since, in the ordinary course of 
affairs, handicapped workmen are taken on freely only when there 
is a serious labor shortage, handicapped labor’s enforced idleness 
is not the least of the national problems. Our school trades-teach- 
ing system is too rigid, our investment in machinery too heavy, our 
personnel too human, to permit our schools to keep up with all 
these changes, where we cling to the old specialities as all we are 
able to offer. In some respects, just now we do not know where 
we are headed. 

Our main hope, however, is to continue to ground our pupils in 
the principles of honest workmanship, to teach them the customs 
and habits of industrious citizens, which they can learn in one 
trade as well as in another. This training will enable them to 
make the necessary adjustments quickly. It is no longer enough 
that a man know how to do some one thing well. The vital thing 
to-day is to be able to make needful adjustments quickly, for men 
who follow the industries for a livelihood can never tell when they 
will be called upon to make a change in their occupation. 


Mr. Arthur G. Norris, supervising teacher in the voca- 
tional department of the Missouri School, in a preliminary 
report in the Missouri Record of May 9, 1931, on the re- 
sults of a vocational survey of former pupils of the 
Missouri School, finds that apparently only a third of 
those giving information are now engaged in the trades 
learned at school. The great drawback seems to be the un- 
sympathetic attitude of employers in refusing to consider 
a capable deaf worker when a hearing person is available. 
This is Mr. Norris’s suggestion with respect to this very 
important problem. 


The foregoing sample of the attitude of employers seems to in- 
dicate that the deaf pupil should first be trained as fully as possible 
for a niche in industry and then sold to his employer. Just whose 
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job it is to sell the product of our schools to employers is as yet 
a@ moot question, but certainly it seems a waste of time to train 
pupils and then see sixty-seven per cent of them go off into sidelines 
or take up the first job that was offered whether they are fitted for 
that work or not. Doubtless alumni associations with school aid 
could undertake this work with profitable results. Perhaps addi- 
tional results from the survey will delineate the problem a little 
more clearly. 


The fulfillment of a program embodying the correct 
answers to the following fifteen questions, taken from the 
Vocational Teacher for September, 1930, would give a 
school an enviable position with respect to its vocational 
work. 


How can pupils in the vocational department do related reading 
or outside study, without an adjustment of the academic course to 
allow time? 

Is office work a fertile field for deaf workers, and should more in- 
struction be given boys and girls in the commercial subjects and the 
operation of office equipment? 

Should pupils destined for college be required to spend full time 
in vocational training? If not, what proportion? 

Should every boy be allowed, or required, to try out more than 
one vocation? 

What are the essentials of academic training, where vocational 
preparation should be stressed? 

Is it possible to grade pupils in vocational classes of mixed ages 
and random academic grading? 

Do percentages of graduates or ex-pupils in industries really 
mean anything? 

Has the school a real responsibility in the matter of finding jobs 
for its graduates? 

Are we giving the necessary time and attention to the adequate 
vocational training of our girls? 

What is a practicable plan for relieving the older girls of their 
customary share in the household work? 

What is the best manner of handling the institution repairs? 

What is the importance of art and freehand drawing in the vo- 
cational training of our pupils? 

Can mechanical drawing be profitably taught below a ninth grade 
standard of intelligence? 

Can shop arithmetic be handled by the academic teacher in regular 
classes? If not, who should teach it, and when? 

What is a practicable method of relieving superannuated shop 
instructors of duties they can no longer perform to the full ad- 
vantage of the pupils? 


The need of stressing the language of the shop in trades 
teaching is continually urged, and the following item by 
Dr. J. L. Smith, supervising teacher in the Minnesota 
School, in the Companion, May 7, 1931, gives an illustra- 
tion of how it may be done. 


One day in the course of a visit to the handicraft workshop, we 
_ observed with interest a simple device along the lines of teaching 
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shop language. The instructor has cut from catalogues pictures of 
all the tools used in the shop. These he has pasted on a sheet of 
cardboard, with the name of each tool underneath it in print. Small 
samples of the different kinds of wood and rattan fibre used in the 
shop are also attached to the chart, with their names underneath. 
Whenever one of the little boys in the shop asks the instructor 
for a certain tool or other article, he is required to spell the name 
of it. If he is unable to do so, he is told to go to the chart and 
learn the correct name. Every week the instructor gives the boys 
a written test to find out how many names of tools and other articles 
they can write from memory. At first they were able to name only 
a few each, but every week shows progress, and we doubt not that in 
time they can name everything on the chart. 


An experiment started by the Colorado School may be 
the means, according to the Colorado Index for March, 
1931, of pointing the way to a new occupational field for 
the deaf—airplane mechanics. 


Through the courtesy of O. E. ‘‘Red’’ Mosier, president of the 
Pikes Peak Air Commerce, Inc., a group of our boys are now receiv- 
ing regular instruction in airplane mechanics at the shops of the 
company. The work this year is largely in the nature of an ex- 
periment, but if successful will be continued as a regular part of 
our course in trade instruction next year. Our boys are very en- 
thusiastic over this work, and, so far as we can see, there is no valid 
reason why the deaf cannot make a success of this remunerative 
trade. 

In the principal airports where mechanics are employed to keep 
airplanes in first-class flying shape, the average mechanic is im- 
bued with the spirit of flying and it is rather difficult to keep a 
supply of competent men. As the deaf, under the rules of the De- 
partment of Commerce, are prohibited from obtaining a flyer’s 
license, the officials of airports are urging competent young deaf 
men to take up airplane mechanics. Factories where motors for 
airplanes and other airplane equipment are made offer free instruc- 
tion to young men who wish to finish out their courses in this 
branch. 


Miss Ethel B. Warfield, field worker for the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, in a paper on ‘‘Some Observations of 
a Field Worker’’ in the November, 1930, Jersey School 
News, refers to a phase of our work which ordinarily re- 
ceives meager attention in educational discussions, namely, 
the problem of the slow or retarded pupils—‘‘the aban- 
doned souls.’’ 


The placement work is an interesting phase of a field worker’s 
job, although at times most discouraging. As you are aware, our 
boys who are good all-round students seem to have little difficulty 
in normal times to find employment. They present no problem on 
the whole. It is the retarded or slow boy, not good in academic 
work and equally poor in the shops. Sometimes he is not pre- 
possessing, to say the least. It is not easy to secure a job for him. 
Often he grows discouraged in school and leaves not prepared for 
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any line of work, immature, limited in his spoken and written 
language, no great degree of skill in any line of vocational training. 
We must, I believe, give more thought to changes in our training to 
better equip these boys. We should perhaps be less ambitious for 
them, realizing that they must find their place in so-called unskilled 
work, but, in order to secure a job, being handicapped, they need 
some special training. Just what kind of vocational training can 
we give them? I do not know, but in our school, at least, there are 
enough of this type to cause us concern. 


The same thought evidently furnished the basis for a 
searching indictment of the education of the deaf as at 
present conducted, by Dr. J. L. Smith in a paper on 
‘‘Greater Good for the Greater Number,’’ appearing in 
the Vocational Teacher, December, 1930. The prevailing 
plan sees the course of study made up, grade following 
upon grade, to meet the needs of the few deaf pupils who 
can carry through, in utter disregard of the great majority 
who for one reason or another must bring their school 
work to a close before completion of the course. 


The education of the deaf in America has been carried on 
systematically for but little more than a hundred years. Great 
good has been accomplished, and some great results have been 
achieved. But the main question for consideration is, Have the 
schools been doing, and are they now doing, the greatest good for 
the greatest number? Many of the schools frequently point with 
pride, and rightly so, to the successes attained by certain of their 
graduates in various professions and occupations. But these are the 
favored few. They are but a small percentage of the entire num- 
ber. What of the many? One per cent may go to college and 
make their mark in the world. What of the ninety-nine per cent? 
Here we have the Parable of the Ninety and Nine reversed. The 
one is safe in the fold, while the ninety and nine are wandering in 
the wilderness, most in need of the Master’s aid and care. Is it 
not the first and highest duty of the schools to consider these many 
and to provide a system of education and training best adapted to 
their needs and capabilities? Some of the schools are planning ex- 
tension of their course of study and raising their educational 
standard. But the main objective should be the devising and ap- 
plication of a system of training that will best prepare the masses 
of deaf children for life as they must live it, not as holders of 
‘‘white collar’’ jobs, but as privates in the army of toil. The 
higher the standard of study that the schools set, the fewer there 
will be who can profit by it, and the more there will be who will 
lose by it. For it is a fact, known to all educators of long experi- 
ence, that the majority of pupils in our schools for the deaf (and 
the same is true of those in the public schools) are incapable of 
profiting from a course of study pointing toward college, as they 
might profit from a course adapted to their needs and capabilities. 
It is not intended by this to underestimate in any way the benefit 
of a college education to those who can profit by it. This is a great 
work, and it is to be hoped that it will increase in the course of 
time. But it is only one phase of our work, and it should be sub- 
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ordinated to the main purpose—greater good for the greater number. 


The greater proportion of pupils in our schools for the deaf are 
of average, or below the average, ability. What they most need to 
fit them for the stations in life that they will, perforce, occupy is 
as good an understanding and use of spoken or written colloquial 
English as we can give them and a good vocational training. As 
an aid in the acquisiton of English, every effort should be made to 
inculeate in them the reading habit before they leave school. These 
pupils are incapable of a high degree of academic education. The 
attempt to carry them through our accepted courses of study is 
profitless. In the higher grades the time devoted to history, the 
sciences, and higher mathematics impinges upon time that could 
better be devoted to practical language teaching. 

It is an established fact that boys and girls of ordinary, or less 
than ordinary, mentality who are unable to go far along academic 
lines, can and do make satisfactory progress along vocational lines. 
They may not become expert in any particular line, but they will be 
able to join the ranks of the humble army of bread-winners. There- 
fore, in the last analysis, the chief possibility for the schools to ac- 
complish greater good for the greater number lies in the develop- 
ment and improvement of vocational training. 


A kindred problem, familiar to all of our schools—what 
to do with pupils who do not keep pace with the others in 
their school progress—came up for discussion in one of the 
meetings of the teachers of the Ontario School. The 
minutes of the meeting, reported in the Canadian, May 1, 
1931, give this resumé of suggestions offered by Miss 
Catherine Ford, supervising teacher in the school. 


In perhaps every class there are two or three pupils who are un- 
able to complete the course of their respective grades, and in some 
cases are retained in the same grade year after year, and so have 
to go over the same work two or three times, and possibly even then 
have not mastered it. The question was as to what should be done 
with such pupils. It was no advantage to these pupils to go over 
the same work again and again, and was fatal to any interest being 
taken by them in it. She (Miss Ford) felt that no pupil should 
stay in any grade for more than two years. It would be better to 
promote them and modify the curriculum to suit their needs and 
capacity, to cut out some of the most difficult and least important 
items and make the work more attractive. Why try to compel them 
to try to learn things they have not the ability to comprehend? 
There are some big boys in the intermediate grades who feel humi- 
liated, ever resentful, at being kept in classes with much smaller 
pupils. Why not have a side class in the senior department for 
such pupils? They will never be able to take Entrance work, but 
the curriculum could be modified as conditions required, and she 
thought this class should rotate as the others are doing. These 
children are our problems, for whom we should do the very best 
that they are capable of accomplishing. 


Mr. W. E. Taylor of the Montana School, discussing the 
points made by a lecturer on school psychology, brings 
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out in the Rocky Mountain Leader for December, 1930, 
the following applications to our work: 


In an interesting paper read before the teachers of the Butte 
public schools by Miss Catherine Nutterville, psychologist and ad- 
justment officer of the schools, are several things that apply to 
other schools as well. Miss Nutterville evidently believes in nega- 
tive as well as positive instruction for teachers, for she began her 
paper with a series of don’ts. 

Among the don’ts she said, ‘‘Don’t brand children as ‘defectives’ 
or ‘deficients’ because they do not learn readily what the school 
offers. Many people who have been considered very dull by their 
teachers have made outstanding successes in life.’?’ 

The tendency on the part of the teacher to class as ‘‘defective’’ 
or as ‘‘feeble-minded’’ or ‘‘backward’’ any child who does not get 
along well in school is very great in a school located as ours is, 
yet it is often unjust to the pupil. Often a child will make little or 
no progress for two or three years and be considered almost hope- 
less, and then under a different teacher seemingly wake up and 
make commendable progress. The later teacher had the skill or the 
good fortune to strike the right note that roused the dormant inter- 
est of the child, and when once interest was awakened, good prog- 
ress was made. Our experience teaches us to be very slow in de- 
ciding that any child is ‘‘defective’’, and even after we have so 
decided, to be on the alert to discover signs of awakening interest 
and intelligence. 

She also said, among many other good things, ‘‘Don’t pass along 
a child’s bad reputation.’’ By this she did not mean that the record 
of his accomplishment is not to be kept and studied and utilized in 
directing his future work, but that the record of any personal diffi- 
culties the teacher may have had with the child, the child’s un- 
pleasant reactions to the teacher’s personality and her reaction to 
his, the record of the teacher’s failure to accomplish worth while 
results, should not, in an effort to justify the teacher, be passed on 
to others and thereby prejudice the next teacher against him. Per- 
haps the fault was not entirely the child’s.. Perhaps he is not 
quite such a ‘‘terror’’ as he is thought to be» At any rate, give 
him a chance and give the next teacher a chance to win him to 
better things rather than handicap both by erecting « wall of 
prejudice between them by passing on his unpleasant record. 


A statement that aroused a long train of comment in 
the school papers was this one in the Silent Missionary for 
December, 1930, by the Rev. Homer E. Grace, on the dis- 
continuation of chapel services in schools for the deaf. 


There is a persistent and ever-increasing trend in the schools for 
the deaf to abolish chapel services, 

The older generations of graduates recall the important part 
these services played in moulding their thought and conduct and 
naturally they view this departure with much concern. 

One reason given for this trend is that the schools were estab- 
lished for cultural and not religious and moral education. This 
plea cannot but be viewed as one-sided, if not false. Culture with- 
out the finer attributes is a poor kind of culture to say the least. 

Another reason given is that we should imitate the public schools. 
Pupils of the public schools come under the influence of the home, 
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the Sunday Schools and the Church, outside of public school ses- 
sions, while children of our state schools for the deaf enjoy no such 
contacts. The comparison is obviously a poor one. 

The officers and teachers of our schools take over the duties of 
parents, guardians and spiritual and moral guides nine or more 
months in the year. By abolishing chapel services and religious in- 
struction they shirk duties which obviously they are called upon to 
perform. We wonder if this means a godless generation of deaf 
children in the years to come. If so, God pity these children, their 
teachers and their schools. 


The complaint by the Rev. Mr. Grace is met by Mr. T. 
L. Anderson, in the Iowa Hawkeye for January 15, 1931, 
with this ‘‘answer’’: 


**Chapel services’? and ‘‘religious instruction” are separate and 
distinct entities. While we are aware that some schools are dis- 
continuing formal ‘‘chapel services’’ of the sort requiring a school 
teacher or officer to get up on the platform and deliver a non- 
sectarian lay sermon to a mixed group of pupils ranging in age 
from six to twenty-two years, inspired by the knowledge that prob- 
ably ten per cent will benefit thereby, we have not heard that any 
school was abolishing ‘‘ religious instruction.’’ We are led to believe 
that schools are substituting intensive religious instruction in prop- 
erly graded Sunday School classes, and that school teachers, most 
of whom are at least converts to Christianity, maintain moral and 
ethical instruction at all times. Also, we have the Christian En- 
deavor Society, which brings the older pupils together with a pur- 
pose, and permits them to have a larger hand in the proceedings 
than they ever had in the old ‘‘chapel service.’’ The meetings of 
this Society also furnish opportunities for visiting ministers to 
address the pupils, where they care to do so. 

The ‘‘chapel service’’ is an institution of the old days which is 
now more hallowed in the memory of the ‘‘old boys and girls’? 
than it was in observance while they were pupils, forced to squirm 
about in hard wooden chairs while some teacher or officer held forth 
for the required period of forty-five minutes. 

We are certain that the schools are not indifferent to their share 
of the responsibility for the pupil’s moral and religious instruction. 
Visiting ministers willing to conduct chapel services of the non- 
sectarian character required are always welcome to address the 
pupils in assembly. In Iowa, visiting ministers are permitted to 
conduct sectarian services for the benefit of the pupils whose par- 
ents desire it, and to instruct and lead youthful candidates into 
affiliation with the family church. The marked disposition of the 
schools is not to ‘‘shirk” moral and religious instruction of a for- 
mal character, but to place the responsibility for it squarely where 
it belongs—upon the missionaries and ministers of the organized 
churches, and not upon the shoulders of the school teacher or officer, 
who is as much of a specialist in his line as the churchman is in his, 

The challenge to organized Christianity is one which is being met 
adequately by only a few denominations, alert to the opportunity 
to serve humanity. 


Later, in the Hawkeye for March, 1, 1931, Mr. Ander- 
son adds: 


It is a fundamental duty of schoo! people to set a daily example 
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of practical Christian living. There are too many things ‘‘taught’’ 
in our schools for the deaf which are neither practicable in the 
lives of the teachers nor assimilable in the lives which our deaf 
pupils are destined to lead. Conflicting morality codes have spread 
over the land, but there remains only one standard of Christian 
living, and teachers who abide by it need not apologize, but com- 
mand the respect of pupils whose lives they are called upon to 
shape. The ‘‘platform men’’ are disappearing from our teaching 
staffs, but no school need mourn their passing if the example of its 
personnel is what it should be. 


The Canadian for February 2, 1931, makes mention of 
a plan instituted in the Ontario School with regard to re- 
ligious training. 


It has been planned to have all of the pupils, except those too 
young to walk so far, attend a church of their respective denomina- 
tions, if there is one in Belleville, every Sunday morning. The pur- 
pose of this innovation, and the impression made upon the observer, 
is thus well expressed by the Ontario-Intelligencer, the city daily: 

‘‘With city congregations yesterday morning the students of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf worshipped, but members of the con- 
gregations would not have been able to distinguish them from other 
visitors unless mention had been made of their presence. 

‘*Congregations of the churches will hereafter every Sunday morn- 
ing have with them scholars of the Ontario School for the Deaf 
who will worship as the congregation worships. In the past, when 
students attended from the school, an interpreter conveyed the 
sermon by way of the sign language, but under the instructions of 
Mr. H. B. Fetterly, superintendent of the institution, no interpreter 
will be used. The students will go through the service as other 
members of the congregation, absorbing as much of the spirit of 
the service as possible. That will not be a small amount either, for 
the student of the school is of an unusually observant nature, his 
training developing the eye to offset the handicap of the ear. 
Through the eye much of the service will pass into the experience 
of the children. They know the hymns which are sung, they 
have the Scriptures before them, and they can undoubtedly pick up 
a great deal of the sermon by observation of the movement of the 
lips of the preacher. 

‘‘Superintendent Fetterly has decided to have the scholars attend 
in this manner as worshippers who can hear because he does not 
want the students to be treated as other than the usual attendants 
on services. To put an interpreter before them would single them 
out from the congregation. Mr. Fetterly’s plan is actuated by the 
hope that they will more and more learn to move among the hearing 
section of the community (among whom they ultimately have to live 
and play their part in life, personal, social, industrial and finan- 
cial), in order that they may have no feeling of inferiority when 
they come into contact with hearing folk.’’ 


Much is heard of the discrepancy in the school achieve- 
ment of deaf children when compared with hearing pupils, 
and many are the reasons put forward to account for it. 
Mr. Byron B. Burnes, of the South Dakota School, in the 
South Dakota Advocate for December, 1930, analyzes the 
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matter arithmetically to show that the deficiency is but 
the natural outcome of a disadvantage under which deaf 
children labor in the amount of school time available to 
them. 


When one compares the amount of actual study a deaf pupil 
does with that done by the average pupil in the public schools, one 
is inclined to marvel at the results produced by the schools for the 
deaf, rather than bemoan their lower standard. 

A pupil in the public schools attends school from eight o’clock in 
the morning to three in the afternoon, seven hours a day, twenty 
days a month, nine months a year, for eleven years, graduating 
from high school. 

In most of our schools for the deaf, a pupil is in school from 
eight in the morning to one in the afternoon, five hours a day, 
twenty days a month, nine months a year. For the sake of com- 
parison, we shall say that he attends school for eleven years. 

A small amount of figuring shows that in eleven years the hear- 
ing pupil has gained three years and one month on the deaf pupil. 
Is it any wonder, then, that a pupil in the eleventh grade in a 
school for the deaf has attained the approximate mental develop- 
ment of only a first year high school pupil? He compares fairly 
well with the first year high school pupil. We think his language 
is bad, but so is that of the hearing pupil. He probably doesn’t 
show any more mistakes in his writing than the high school fresh- 
man, if we include the freshman’s errors in grammar and in spell- 
ing. We are accustomed to the hearing pupil’s errors, but the deaf 
pupil’s errors are of a different nature, hence more noticeable. Is 
the fact that a deaf pupil is behind the average hearing pupil due 
entirely to the slower, more specialized methods of teaching the 
deaf pupil? Wouldn’t more time in school help the deaf pupil? 

Let us delve a bit more deeply into the figures. It is said that a 
deaf pupil, because of his entering school with no language equip- 
ment of any kind, requires three years in getting started. In other 
words, he loses three years that his hearing brother utilizes. 

Then there is the matter of study. It is difficult to compute the 
average time a deaf pupil spends at study in the classroom, but on 
account of the time required for speech practice and speech reading 
it is doubtful if he studies any more in school than the public 
school pupil does, if as much. In the public schools there are reg- 
ular study periods, as well as recitation periods, when most of the 
pupils actually study. Schools for the deaf observe an evening 
study hour. Usually, as its name implies, it is one hour. The 
average pupil in the upper grades of the public schools spends 
more than one hour at night preparing his lessons. In most schools 
for the deaf; teachers will admit that the evening study hour is of 
little real value. It is not organized. Often it is poorly supervised. 
It is mostly a means of getting the pupils together and keeping 
them quiet for an hour. In a day the average hearing pupil prob- 
ably spends an hour more at study than does the average deaf 
pupil. Let us be conservative and credit him with only a half hour 
more. Thus, in the course of eleven years the hearing pupil has 
spent six months and three weeks more at study than the deaf 
pupil has spent. 

Summing up, the deaf pupil loses three years as a result of his 
shorter hours in school, three years at the beginning of his course, 
and six months and three weeks of study. In eleven years, by these 
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figures, the deaf pupil is six years, six months, and three weeks 
behind the hearing pupil. 

Isn’t an educated deaf person, then, indeed a marvel to look 
upon? 


If his caleulations rest upon a sound basis, Mr. Burnes 
in the above offers something to stimulate thought on 
how the deficiency may be made up. 

A discussion in the Iowa Hawkeye, December 15, 1930, 
elaborates further upon the subject, the writer being Mr. 
Tom L. Anderson. 


While we can agree heartily with Mr. Burnes’s main contention, 
we must call attention to one detail which accounts for a large 
element of time, in which we believe Mr. Burnes has been too gen- 
erous with his hours. He states that hearing pupils are in school 
from eight in the morning until three in the afternoon, while the 
deaf pupil attends school from eight until one. Just where did he 
get these figures? Isn’t industrial work counted as ‘‘school’’ where 
the deaf pupil is concerned? We must not overlook the fact that 
manual training, military drill, and such subjects enter into the 
day’s schedule in schools for the hearing, reducing the academic 
subjects carried to four or five. 

We can agree that much time is lost which might be devoted to 
better advantage in study. Fully half the deaf pupil’s school days 
are over before he is able to get anything worth while from books. 
There is no doubt that the hearing pupil forges ahead tremendously 
in the acquisition of general knowledge during this same period of 
time. Thereafter, while the hearing student is covering study 
assignments which take not only the study periods in school but 
also several hours of feverish research work at the public library 
each evening, the deaf pupil devotes an hour, more or less, to 
preparation of half a dozen lessons. 


Emphatic approval of organized evening study is given 
in the Companion for February 26, 1931, by Dr. J. L. 
Smith of the Minnesota School. 


One of the school papers recently made the following comment on 
the evening study hour— 

‘‘In most schools for the deaf, teachers will admit that the eve- 
ning study hour is of little real value. It is not organized. Often 
it is poorly supervised. It is mostly a means of getting the pupils 
together and keeping them quiet for an hour.’’ 

As far as our school is concerned, we strongly dissent an the 
above pessimistic view. Our evening study hour is well organized 
and is an integral part of our educational system, supplementing 
satisfactorily the work of the classrooms. The supervision is excel- 
lent, being performed by teachers, who are naturally most interested 
in seeing to it that real study is done. It is in no sense a ‘‘means 
of getting the pupils together and keeping them quiet.’’ Our one 
purpose is to have the pupils study certain lessons for recitation in 
the classrooms the following day. All of the pupils above the 
sixth grade take part in the evening study. The teacher on duty is 
provided with a blank form containing the names of all the pupils 
studying. On this blank is entered the name of the lesson each is 
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studying, and a space is left for recording the conduct of the 
pupils—inattention, talking, idleness, ete. These reports are handed 
to the principal in the morning. It is pleasing to note how free 
these reports are from demerit marks. Out of a total of about one 
hundred fifty pupils studying, only half a dozen or so have any 
demerit marks in one evening. As an encouragement to good be- 
havior, we have the Evening Study Honor Roll, which is published 
in the Companion every month, bearing the names of all the pupils 
who have received no demerit marks during the month. The pupils 
of the higher classes have two, or even three, lessons to study dur- 
ing the evening. That they do study and study well is proved by 
the fact that the recitations in the classrooms the following day are, 
as a rule, satisfactory. This evening study is a great help in our 
school work, as it saves time that would otherwise have to be used 
in study in the classrooms, thus enabling teachers to give more 
attention to other lines of work. 


A sore problem, no doubt, in more than one school for 
the deaf is the insistence of parents, for one reason or 
another, in taking their children home before the close of 
the school year. Superintendent Blattner, in the Deaf 
Oklahoman for June 3, 1931, voices his opinion in regard 
to this practice in an editorial ‘‘Why Is It?”’ 


The above question might apply to many things or problems, but 
in this instance it applies to the indifference shown by numerous 
people as to the educational interests of their children, and espe- 
cially does it apply to the thoughtlessness of some parents of deaf 
children. Why is it that, after our repeatedly telling parents in the 
most. positive terms we could find not to take their children out of 
school before the close or, at least, before they have finished the 
review, of the term’s work and taken the final examinations, par- 
ents will persist in violating such instructions? We keep telling 
them that this is the most important part of the year, when the 
pupils are reviewing the term’s work to fix the knowledge presented 
more permanently in their minds and when the final examinations 
are held, upon which is based the pupil’s chance at promotion. Not- 
withstanding we have tried to impress these important facts upon 
parents, there are some every year who disregard them. 

They always offer some excuse for wishing to take their children 
out before the appointed time. There is someone seriously ill at 
home, which, if true, is a valid excuse, but it is strange that there 
ig so much sickness near the close of school. Some come for their 
boy because they need him with the crops, but did it ever occur 
to such fathers that if they did not have their boy they would have 
to get along without such help, and have they never stopped to 
realize that their child needs an education more than they need his 
help? Others come for their children because they have kinsfolk 
visiting them at that particular time who wish to see the deaf mem- 
ber of the family. The parents, too, perhaps have a natural pride 
in showing off the attainments of their deaf child to the visiting 
kinsfolk, but why could not the kinsfolk date their visit so that the 
deaf member would not lose any time out of school? Others come 
for their children because it-would not be convenient for them to 
come later. Perhaps it would not, but for the sake of their handi- 
capped child they can afford to make sacrifices. Still others come 
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for their child because they think the latter has been away at school 
long enough. But who is to be the judge of this, parents who do 
not weigh matters carefully, or the school authorities who do? 
Finally, there are those who are prompted by some whim or idle 
fancy; they come to take their child out simply because they 
want to. 

We do hope and pray that all parents of deaf children will come 
to realize the great value of a good education to the deaf and the 
exceeding importance of allowing such children absolutely full time 
in school. Handicapped as they are in preparing for life’s struggles, 
they should be allowed every possible hour in school. As a rule 
people’s deaf offspring live many years after they have passed to 
the Beyond, and the latter should be ready to take up their duties 
and carry them on successfully, gloriously, independently, without 
father’s or mother’s help. Is this not true, parents? Then why is 
it that some of you are so indifferent? Every day in school counts 
for your deaf child. Please remember this. 


The seriousness of the same problem is further empha- 
sized in this complaint by Miss Patti Palmer of the Mis- 
sissippi School in the Deaf Mississippian for February 1, 
1931. The first sentence that follows will make clear why 
we emphasize the date. 


On the return last Saturday of two pupils who had been out of 
school since last May, the question arose, ‘‘Where shall we place 
them?’’ If we put them in the same grades they were in last 
year, they will not have to do average work to keep up. Idle hands 
for the teacher to look after and lost time for the boys! If we 
place them in the classes into which they were to be promoted, 
there is another problem for the teacher. Four months’ work to be 
made up! The pupils become a drag not only to their teachers, 
but also to their classmates. For many minutes every day their 
classmates must wait while something is being explained to the 
boys who missed the first term work. 

Another boy entered school for the first time. He has to begin 
with little children who have had four months’ work. The teacher 
must start at the beginning with him and at the same time try to 
do the second term work with the rest of the class. 

There is the bright little girl nine years old who came last fall— 
a new pupil starting two years later than she should have. She 
went home for the Christmas vacation and did not return. Next 
year she must start all over again, three years behind where she 
should. 

If parents could be brought to realize the importance of having 
their children present on the day school opens and taking them out 
only when no school is in session, pupils and classes could make 
better progress and teachers do better work. 

Will you, the parents, not do your part? 


An editorial in the West Virginia Tablet, April 1, 1931, 
by Supt. Parley DeBerry of the West Virginia School, on 
the matter of pupils leaving school without graduation, 
also speaks in plain terms of parents who are an obstruct- 
ing influence in the education of their children. 
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This condition of affairs has been a sore spot with us for sev- 
eral years. Every year we are obliged to drop from our rolls 
several pupils that come under this classification. Of the several 
reasons for this state of affairs we believe we can emphasize lack 
of interest on the part of their parents. We believe that this lack 
of interest on the part of the parents will account for at least 
three-fourths of the failures. It is sometimes astounding to us that 
parents of deaf children seem to evince so little interest in the wel- 
fare and future good of their deaf children. 

For one thing, they fail or refuse to enter them in the school at 
the proper age. Many of them are kept out of school until they 
have reached the age of twelve or fifteen years, and some even 
later. They have lost from six to ten years of the most valuable 
time in their lives for getting an education and training. As a 
rule this condition comes from either ignorance or mistaken affec- 
tion on the part of the parents. 

Then we have the parents that perhaps send their children to 
school at a proper age but they insist on taking them home fre- 
quently during the term for a week-end, but the week-end often 
means two or three weeks. The child has lost its place in the class 
and the teacher is hindered and handicapped in her work in her 
effort to bring the child up to standing in the class, and it is 
seldom accomplished. 

We have all of these classes of parents to deal with and yet, with 
all their neglect of their children, they expect us to turn them out 
fully equipped for the battle of life. They expect us to do with 
these handicapped children a thing that could not be done with 
children possessed of all their senses. 


The Lexington Leader for December 15, 1930, carried 
an open letter by Miss Rose Gibian, social worker in the 
Lexington Avenue School, to the parents of the children in 
the school. Drawing an analogy from the complicated ac- 
tivity and care that must go into the proper construction 
of any building, Miss Gibian points out the factors that 
are necessary to assure the development of sound child- 
hood, with particular reference to deaf children. 


What infinite care the ‘‘builders’’ must use that a child may de- 
velop a sound body and good character, and acquire a good educa- 
tion. If a child lives in an institution, away from home, as is the 
case with your children, then the responsibility of the school is 
multiplied many times. But it is only when the school and the 
home work together harmoniously that good work can be done. We 
are not satisfied to teach your children speech, reading, and writ- 
ing, and other school subjects. We want to do far more; we want 
to build a firm foundation that will withstand bad weather and 
storms in the future; we want to build strong characters and good 
habits in your children, so that they may lead well adjusted and 
useful lives after leaving school; but we can do so only when you 
work with us. The wise parents know that by spoiling their 
children by giving in to every one of their whims, they cannot ex- 
pect good results in the future. The wise parents love their chil- 
dren fully as much as those who spoil theirs, but the wise parents 
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think of the future and would rather see their children ery once or 
twice when they want something that they should not have, than 
develop habits of selfishness and unruliness in them. The wise par- 
ents want their children to be punctual in school attendance; no 
matter how they may ery at the beginning, they will gradually 
teach them to return to school at the right time. The wise parents 
will be patient with their deaf children; they will talk to them 
even though they may be too small to understand everything they 
may say. The wise parents will treat their deaf children exactly as 
they do their hearing children, for they know that otherwise, the 
deaf children will expect special consideration throughout their lives 
from every one, and will be unhappy if they do not get it. When 
we are small, a habit is our servant; when we grow up, we are 
slaves of our habits. 


Advice on the preschool preparation of deaf children is 
neatly summed up in a few simple rules by Mr. Glenn I. 
Harris, head teacher in the Colorado School, in the Colo- 
rado Index of December 19, 1930. 


Quite often this school is asked to suggest ways and means of 
preparing a child of preschool age for entrance. A few words on 
the subject might not be amiss here. 

The child should be taught to dress, undress, wash and attend 
to the ordinary bodily needs without assistance, before coming to 
school. Our supervisors and housemothers do not have time to 
devote two or three hours a day to the training of any one child. 
Teachers cannot leave their classes to take care of any one child. 

He should be taught to respect the rights of other children and 
should not be favored over normal children in the family. It makes 
it very uncomfortable for others when a child comes to school with 
the idea that the other children must give up any toy which he 
may desire. 

Explain to the child’s playmates that he cannot hear, but that he 
thinks and feels as other children. Occasionally a deaf child comes 
to us with an expression of fear and refuses to take part in games 
until he understands that the other children will not hurt him. 
Normal children are intolerant of anything they do not understand. 

Talk to the child, using simple and clear speech. It takes some 
time to develop a satisfactory habit of watching the lips. This 
habit can be developed to some extent at home. After the child 
comes to school, keep up the speech habit. 

Tell him that he will go away to school when he is old enough. 
Don’t wait until time for school and have the child think he is 
being deserted. 

Don’t make the child self-conscious by pity or talking about him 
while he is present. He may get the idea he is hopeless or un- 
fortunate. 


Referring to a plan proposed in the state of South 
Dakota to provide legally ‘‘for the identification, registra- 
tion and supervision’’ of the feeble-minded, Supt. E. S. 
Tillinghast of the South Dakota School makes this state- 
ment in the South Dakota Advocate for December, 1930, 
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concerning the problem as it affects the school for the 
deaf: 


From the figures above quoted it appears that there are at least 
eight times as many feeble-minded persons as there are persons 
suffering seriously from a physical deficiency of hearing. No wonder 
there is a constant pressure upon schools for the deaf, as there is 
upon the public schools, to admit children whose chief trouble is 
mental deficiency and not insufficiency of hearing. Undoubtedly 
these children should be registered, studied, and provided for by the 
state or the school authorities, but it is equally certain that they 
are serious misfits in a class of normal-minded children, and it is 
just as unwise to admit and retain them in an ordinary school for 
the deaf as it is to try to carry them along with a class of average 
children in the public schools. 


A broadening of incentive for teachers is to be found in 
the policy followed by the Kentucky School, described in 
this brief item from the Kentucky Standard, November 
13, 1930. 


The management of this school believes in encouraging its teach- 
ers to keep up with the best standards of the profession, and any 
teacher desiring to visit other schools for the purpose of observation 
may have leave of absence to do so. 


The same item continues with a statement that the teach- 
ers of the school are taking advantage of the opportunity. 

A review of the custom in schools for the deaf of hav- 
ing members of the teaching staff ‘‘live in’’ is also given 
in the November 13, 1930, number of the Kentucky Stand- 
ard, by Mr. G. M. McClure. 


There was a time when all the teachers here were expected to 
*¢live in,’’ but with the growth of the school and the consequent 
increase in the number of teachers, this became impracticable. But 
it has continued to be the policy to have some of the teachers live 
in the school, though the number has been growing less of late 
years, due to the pressure for room. Three moved out this fall, but 
half a dozen or so still call the school home. 

Nearly all the other schools started out like ours, with the entire 
staff ‘‘ boarding in,’’ in order to economize on salaries, since appro- 
priations were almost invariably scanty. The sentiment to-day is 
that it is best that the teachers live out, and at many of the 
schools none are received as boarders. 

The teachers who ‘‘lived in’’ in the past did a valuable work in 
leading and training the young people, but the schools of to-day are 
so organized that the teachers are less frequently called upon to 
render the little extra services once expected of them, and which 
made their presence advantageous to the management. Athletic 
coaches and physical directors have charge of the pupils during 
recreation hours; there are more supervisors and special officers to 
guide and train. Also the young people lead less secluded lives 
than formerly, so the sound observation of a former president of 
our board who said that he was convinced that the more teachers 
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of the right sort the school could ‘‘board in,” in order to bring 
them in constant contact with the pupils for the value in molding 
the characters of the young people, loses something of its force, or 
rather the teacher’s place is now taken by others. 


Discussing College Entrance Requirements, Mr. James 
W. Howson in the California News for February 12, 1931, 
argues that deaf pupils who are graduates of accredited 
high schools for the hearing should not on that account 
alone be shown any special favor when seeking admission 
to Gallaudet College, but in fairness to all concerned 
should be required to pass the same examinations that 
graduates of the ordinary schools for the deaf take. Mr. 
Howson’s discussion is of interest also because of the 
comparison he draws between the education of the deaf 
and the education of hearing children. 


There has been some discussion locally about Gallaudet College 
entrance requirements, and as to whether these should be waived in 
the cases of high school graduates accredited to standard colleges. 
All candidates for the preparatory class of the college, coming 
from state and private schools for the deaf, are required to pass 
examinations in English, grammar, United States and English his- 
tory, reading, algebra, arithmetic and physics. The only exceptions 
are that those graduating from a school which has had representa- 
tives in the college preparatory or freshman classes of at least one 
year’s standing and within the last five years, shall be credited 
with the school’s marks in history and physics. 

No one will question the fact that first class high schools are far 
ahead of our state and private schools for the deaf and that a deaf 
graduate from a high school is generally accorded an equivalent 
amount of credit over a graduate from a specialized school for the 
deaf. But is that credit really always deserved? In these days of 
mass education, where the law requires that all children must be 
kept in school until a certain age is reached, schools have been 
adapted to fit the lowest intellectual strata of our population. The 
modern high school with its superior equipment is in a position to 
give educational advantages that the high school of a generation 
ago hardly dared think of and many of the brighter and more 
ambitious pupils eagerly seize upon these advantages. On the other 
hand, to minister to pupils who are below average mentality or 
who are in high school for purposes other than an education per se, 
provisions have been made that would have been looked upon by 
the old time high school with disdain. 

In our schools for the deaf, everyone recognizes, especially in the 
so-called ‘‘high classes,’’ two distinct types of deaf children. There 
is the semi-mute who acquired language before deafness set in and 
who in general makes good grades in English composition, history, 
and other subjects allied mainly with language. But too often this 
type is woefully deficient in grammar, arithmetic, and algebra, 
even when coming from the public grade and high schools where 
these subjects are supposed to be an important part of the curricu- 
lum. The second type of child is the deaf-mute, whose language, 
often stilted and far from perfect, has been acquired laboriously 
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through the eye, and generally with much analytical reasoning. This 
child knows much of grammar, as a rule, and if at all mathe- 
matically minded makes ready progress in arithmetic and algebra. 
Far from being always the inferior of the two types, the deaf-mute 
may have a superior mental development, as is shown by many of 
this class helping to form the bulwark of substantial, law-abiding 
and self-supporting deaf citizens of our country. 

The examinations to the preparatory class of Gallaudet College, 
while elementary in their nature, are suffiicently comprehensive to 
afford a good foundation upon which to build a college education. 
It is the duty of every ‘‘high class’’ teacher in our schools for the 
deaf to so weld the two classes of deaf children, the semi-mute and 
the deaf-mute, specializing the former in grammar and mathematics 
and the latter in English, that they may become suitable college 
material. The college is the final judge as to whether this has been 
done through the test papers provided in the college entrance 
examinations. It is entirely possible that a high school graduating 
a deaf child has also accomplished this welding process. It is also 
possible, due to inherent conditions in the modern day high school, 
that this has not been done. If the college is going to require 
entrance tests of graduates from schools specializing in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, with teachers trained specifically to educate the 
latter, the same requirements should be expected of the public 
school where the presence of the deaf child is only incidental. To 
exempt a child graduating under such circumstances would be un- 
fair to the state and private schools for the deaf. The pupil who 
has mastered the subject material can pass the entrance examina- 
tions, regardless from which school he may have come, and with this in 
mind the tests, if given to one school, should be given te all. 


The transition of an individual’s personality from one 
state to another, when it has deafness for the background, 
is always a fascinating study. Such is the case in Harold 
Shoemate, a pupil in the Kentucky School, who lost his 
hearing at the age of 15, and who tells his story in the 
Kentucky Standard for April 2, 1931, with an essay ‘‘ How 
Our School Impresses a Youth Fresh from a High School 
for the Hearing,’’ written when he had been enrolled in 
the Kentucky School less than two months. This is what 
he says, in part: 


I have been deaf for almost two years. I lost my hearing as 
many others have; I had the spinal meningitis. During the two 
years I have been deaf, I have been of no use to myself or to any- 
one else. That time is lost never to be regained. I was told my 
hearing would probably return within a few weeks, but it did not. 
I sat around day after day doing nothing, until I thought I must 
go crazy if I did not do something. I began to read. I read cheap 
novels and any other kind of books I could get. I never developed 
any regular habits. Sometimes I wished I were dead. I was in 
torment all the time if I could not have a book. I seldom left my 
room except when necessary. I never went out for fresh air. 

I think one turning point in my life came when I went to visit 
my uncle. He lives on a farm. He put me to work. I was always 
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tired at night and went to sleep earlier than usual. I had to quit 
reading as there were no books there. Within a month the dizziness, 
which always came to my head when I sat down, had left me. I 
began to take a new interest in life. 

The real turning point was when I came to the Kentucky School 
for the Deaf. Here were boys and girls of my own kind. Before I 
came here, I always avoided boys and girls alike. I never would be 
seen where a stranger was and never mixed with anyone I did not 
know intimately. Thanks to the Kentucky School for the Deaf, I 
now want to build myself up both physically and mentally and am 
taking a new interest in life. 

The boys of the Kentucky School for the Deaf are more consid- 
erate of others than any other group of boys I know. They are 
polite to teachers and other people alike, whether strangers or 
friends. 

I have never seen a group of boys more eager to learn than the 
boys here. They do not have to be forced to study as most hearing 
boys do. They wish to learn, and put forth all efforts to do so. 
They do not seem to be aware of how much they are handicapped, 
or at least they do not spend time grieving over their misfortune. 


In a year of surprisingly good records in all fields of 
sport for schools for the deaf, perhaps the finest achieve- 
ment is that of the basket ball team of the Nebraska 
School. Under the coaching of Mr. Nick Peterson, in- 
structor in the school, the boys from the school at Omaha 
played through a strenuous schedule of games to emerge 
as the best high school basket ball team in the state, a 
remarkable accomplishment in view of the fact that the 
team was made up from a group of 25 boys in the high 
school department and that a total of 308 schools were 
engaged in the state tournament. The following item, 
from the Nebraska Journal, March, 1931, gives only a 
modest outline of the record of team and coach: 


Our basket ball team has a perfect record for the season 1930-31 
of 29 games played without a single defeat, which fact is, 
naturally, most gratifying to us at the school. All but two games 
with the Iowa School were played with out-state high school teams, 
members of the Nebraska High School Athletic Association. Win- 
ning of preliminary games resulted in admission of the team as a 
competitor in the District Tournament held at Waterloo; the win 
here gave them place in the Regional Tournament at Fremont, where 
their winning advanced them to entrance into the State Tourna- 
ment at Hastings. Here unbeaten teams were met, with the result 
that our team, victorious in four contests, was finally officially 
declared State Basket Ball Champion for the year 1931. 

The Nebraska High School Association includes 525 schools in its 
membership. Of this number 308 schools participated in the 27 
District tournaments held; 238 teams in the Regional tournaments; 
and 16 teams in the final State tournament. Our team played in 
eleven games in all the three tournaments, the District at Waterloo, 
the Regional at Fremont, and the State at Hastings. 
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The scope of activities of the field worker may be un- 
derstood from this summary in the Silent Hoosier, Octo- 
ber 24, 1930, by Miss Marguerite McNaughton of the 
Indiana School who had spent the preceding summer as 
field agent for the school. 


Herewith I submit a brief itemized report of my work as field 
agent for the Indiana State School for the Deaf, from June 16 to 
September 8, 1930. 
Factories visited in endeavoring to secure positions for the deaf 11 
County school superintendents, city school superintendents, coun- 

ty nurses, Red Cross nurses, welfare workers, trustees and 


Other officials or leading people in their communities, such as 

ministers, children’s guardians, doctors and judges visited........ 19 
Homes of prospective pupils visited..................c:cccscescescescescescessesees 61 
Applientiona Om 63 
Applications rejected for VariouS 15 
Transfers from other schools for the deaf..................c.cccccseseeseeees 3 
Accepted on trial—later rejected... 1 
Number Of 47 
Number of new pupils passed on who did not enroll...................... 16 
Total number of visits, picnics and interviews.............0..0.0:0c0 235 
Number of vequeste: about 89 
TOCA! TD $198.34 


Justification for making capital of the achievement of 
the more capable deaf pupils and of deaf persons success- 
ful in life, since it helps wear down popular prejudice 
toward the deaf, is found by Mr. Winfield S. Runde, of 
the California School, in this discussion in the California 
News, November 26, 1930. 


Nothing helps the deaf as a class more favorably than publicity 
of the right kind. Unusual accomplishments of the deaf that are 
told in the daily press from time to time help break down stubborn 
prejudice. In this way the deaf may look for a more favorable 
chance to compete with the hearing. The recent invitation of Presi- 
dent Hoover to Dr. J. Schuyler Long, a deaf educator of the deaf, 
to attend a White House conference on child welfare matters is not 
only deserved recognition of a distinguished man who overcame a 
serious handicap and set a splendid example for many thousands of 
deaf folks, but it carries home to the public mind the fact that 
deafness after all is an obstacle to achievement only when the will 
to overcome it has faltered through lack of cooperation and under- 
standing. When a deaf person is singled out to attend a conference 
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where expert opinion carries the weight of authority and may lead 
to far reaching conclusions, the deaf as a class are more hopeful of 
intelligent cooperation for the best accomplishment of their well 
being. The procedure, it may be mentioned, is without parallel in 
the history of the deaf of any nation. And the lesson of it shows 
many angles. Not the least of these is the fact that the deaf can 
gain the good will and respect of authority when their leaders are 
men and women of high character, devoted ideals, broad learning 
and sympathetic understanding. When this type of leadership comes 
to the fore and there is unity of purpose in the rank and file, the 
dawn of a full life of intelligent usefulness is in the offing for our 
silent folk. Sound principles, intelligently unfolded, gradually claim 
the attention of the thinking group and aid materially in fostering 
remedial cooperation. In the case of the deaf their true status can 
best be presented by the actual experience of one who has himself 
lived successfully in a world of sound without being conscious of 
that sound because of the total absence of the hearing sense. Mature 
years give him serene reflection. From such a life comes the wis- 
dom which is the boon of mankind and civilization continues its 
march onward towards the rising sun of complete and pure under- 
standing. 

In this great progressive nation of ours there are many learned 
deaf men and women whose persistent and successful struggles under 
a fearful handicap should enable them to assist in lightening the 
burdens of successive generations when their own concrete example 
is studied with respect by those who hold the destiny of the helpless 
children in their strong hands. Out ‘of this can come ways and 
means of conservation of the possibilities of the handicapped. 


SHALL THE DEAF-BLIND BE EDUCATED IN A 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF?! 


So many deaf-blind children have been educated suc- 
cessfully in residential schools for the deaf that one is apt 
to believe that all such handicapped children should be 
sent to such institutions. While the advantages of having 
a deaf-blind child, always with a special teacher, attend a 
residential school for the deaf are very great, there are 
also disadvantages. 

The deaf-blind child attending the school for the deaf 
-is in an atmosphere where his language handicap and need 
of mental development are understood and adaptations in 
methods of communication are made accordingly; so, it 
follows that the child grows happier, more content and 


1A paper read at the World Conference on Work for the Blind, 
New York City, April, 1931. Miss Frick, the author, received her 
education in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, at Mount 
Airy. 
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teachable and his thirst for knowledge increases more than 
if he were in any other type of school. For in no other 
place, but in a special school for the deaf, will we find 
teachers so capable of mastering that language problem 
that always confronts the deaf child; and it goes without 
saying, that the teacher most capable of handling this 
mental development and language difficulty will be selected 
to reach and instruct the deaf-blind child. 


But there comes a time when his seeing deaf school- 
mates seem to grow apart from him, that is, when their 
minds begin to center on ‘‘pastures new’’ where they hope 
to mingle freely, work and hold their own in the world 
outside school walls, while the deaf-blind child who has 
acquired full knowledge of his schoolmates’ ‘‘ promised 
land’’ dares not even hepe ever to be independent like his 
seeing schoolmates, but must return to his people and 
find comfort in books and such work as the blind find 
helpful. 


Therefore, I am led into believing that, as soon as the 
deaf-blind child acquires language enough to enable him 
to read books, it would be most helpful for him to attend 
a residential school for the sightless, where, always with a 
special teacher, the equipment for the blind is at hand, 
especially books in Braille. Here, too, the efforts he would 
naturally put forth in trying to make himself understood 
to his sightless, hearing schoolmates in his daily associa- 
tion with them, would prove to be of great benefit to him. 


KATHRYNE M. FRICK, 
223 Pennsylvama Avenue, 
Hillside, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Central Institute——During the second half of the last 
school year, official announcement was made of the affilia- 
tion of the Teachers’ Training College of Central Insti- 
tute with the University College of Washington Univer- 
sity of St. Louis, Mo. The course required for the train- 
ing of teachers of the deaf at this Teachers’ Training 
College will be a full four-year university curriculum. 
The freshman and sophomore years may be taken at any 
university or junior college, and the junior and senior 
years at Central Institute will complete the special course 
of training. The degree of bachelor of science in special 
education will be granted by Washington University to 
fully qualified graduates of the complete course of training. 
It is the hope of the combined institutions that such a 
course will result in raising the standards and qualifica- 
tions of teachers of the deaf and contribute much to im- 
prove the status, the speech and rehabilitation of the deaf 
child. 

The present equipment at Central Institute has a 
capacity for fifty student-teachers (twenty-five in each 
class). 

Colorado School.—Two hundred and sixty pupils have 
been enrolled this year, the largest enrollment in the his- 
tory of the school. 


Western Pennsylvania School.—That the teacher-train- 
ing course offered by this school has reached a high 
standard is attested to by the following letter received by 
Superintendent A. C. Manning from the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pittsburgh. 


October 14, 1931. 
My DEAR Mr. MANNING: 


I am pleased to be able to inform you that the Committee on 
Advanced Standing of the University of Pittsburgh has decided to 
admit graduates of your training school to advanced standing in 
the University on the following conditions: 

1. That such graduates have completed standard four-year high 
school course and have graduated in the upper four-fifths of 
the class. 

2. That, on request, a certified transcript of the work and the 
grades received of any individual applying for advanced stand- 
ing be sent by you to the University. 
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On receipt of such a record, the University will grant for one 
year’s work in your training school 18 University credits which we 
shall consider a minor in ‘‘Education of the Deaf.’’ If your 
graduates desire certification for teaching in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth, it will be necessary, of course, that they meet 
the requirements of the Teacher Bureau at Harrisburg. 


Sincerely yours, 
L. P. Sree, Acting Dean. 

Mr. Manning also states that although the University is 
willing to have the school accept candidates for the train- 
ing course who have done better than average work 
throughout the standard four-year high school course, the 
school is, however, accepting no students who have not in 
addition at least two years of college or university work. 
Preference is given to college or university graduates. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Certification of Teachers.—It is possible at this time to 
report that the Committee on Teacher Certification, acting 
for the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, is engaged in drawing up the forms and making 
the necessary arrangements to put the Plan of Certifica- 
tion, as announced in the September number of the 
ANNALS, into operation. Suggestions are being received 
by Dr. Thomas 8S. MeAloney, chairman of the Committee. 
Immediately upon the completion of the outline of pro- 
cedure by which certificates will be issued, announcement 
will be made, so that teachers who desire to do so may 
apply. All applications for certificates should be made to 
the office of the Editor of the American ANNALS OF THE 
Dear, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


The Midwest Regional Conference of Heads of Schools.— 
On the invitation of Supt. Herbert E. Day of the Mis- 
souri School, a regional conference of heads of schools 
convened at Fulton, Mo., October 27 to 29, inclusive, 
1931, with the following executive heads present: Mrs. 
B. M. Riggs of the Arkansas School, Mr. D. T. Cloud of 
the Illinois School, Mr. O. L. MelIntire of the Iowa 
School, Mr. H. J. Menzemer of the Kansas School, Mr. 
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H. E. Day, Mr. M. J. Lee of the Kentucky School, Miss 
Pearl Herdman of the Gallaudet School, St. Louis, and 
Mr. F. W. Booth of the Nebraska School. Mr. Booth was 
appointed chairman of the meeting, and Mr. Cloud sec- 
retary. 

The first subject discussed was ‘‘Hearing Devices and 
Their Value in the Education of the Deaf.’’ It was the 
general opinion that the various schools should keep de- 
tailed records of progress of the work accomplished with 
such devices, and report results at a future meeting. 

The program of athletics as conducted by the respec- 
tive schools was next brought up for discussion. The 
matter was placed with a committee which subsequently 
submitted a series of uniform regulations to govern inter- 
school athletic contests, the recommendations being adopted 
by the conference, to become effective December 1, 1931. 

School grading and terminology also found a promi- 
nent part in the first day’s discussion. The courses of 
study in the respective schools and the years allowed each 
pupil to complete such courses show marked variations, 
making the proper classification of pupils who transfer 
from one school to another exceedingly difficult. A com- 
mittee, appointed to draw up a practical terminology, 
later submitted the following suggestions for grade nomen- 
clature: 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


First Preparatory—First Year 
Second Preparatory—Second Year 
Third Preparatory—Third Year 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
First Grade—Fourth Year 
Second Grade—Fifth Year 
Third Grade—Sixth Year 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 
Fourth Grade—Seventh Year 
Fifth Grade—Eighth Year 
Sixth Grade—Ninth Year 


JUNIOR HigH ScHOOL 


Seventh Grade—Tenth Year 
Eighth Grade—Eleventh Year 
Ninth Grade—Twelfth Year 
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Senior ScHoon 
Tenth Grade—Thirteenth Year 


Eleventh Grade—Fourteenth Year 

Twelfth Grade—Fifteenth Year 
The conference voted to adopt the above outline, to be 
put into effect, in the schools participating, with the be- 
ginning of the 1932-1933 session. 

On the second day of the meeting, the subject of the 
child who hears but cannot talk was brought up. It was 
generally agreed that this type of child should not be 
thrown upon the school for the deaf, but should instead 
become the subject of study by those concerned with 
mental and nervous problems. 

Vocational training was also made a topic for discus- 
sion, the principal points touched on being 1. the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the right kind of vocational instruc- 
tors; 2. methods to determine proper classification in the 
vocational course, and 3. the need of definitely ascertain- 
ing vocational aptitude by adequate testing. 

In the final meeting, on the third day of the conference, 
a general agreement was reached on the question of the 
employment of teachers. If the head of one school should 
desire to obtain the services of a teacher in another 
school, the superintendent of the latter school shall be so 
advised, the aim being to avoid misunderstanding and 
confusion in matters of contract. 

The type of application forms for admission of pupils 
was also considered, the feeling being that such forms 
should strive to secure a complete history of every child 
before enrollment. 

The discussion then centered on the subject of the en- 
trance examinations of Gallaudet College. The conference 
voted to authorize Mr. Day to communicate with the offi- 
cials of the college in seeking consideration of modification 
of the existing type of entrance examinations. 

The close of the conference saw steps taken to effect a 
permanent organization, under the name of the Midwest 
Regional Conference. Formal membership is to include 
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the heads of schools for the deaf in states adjacent to, 
and including, the State of Missouri. Meetings will be 
held annually, rotating in alphabetical order. The con- 
ference then adjourned, to meet again in the fall of 1932 
as guest of the Arkansas School at Little Rock. 


The Iowa School’s Visual Education Equipment.— 
Among the most valuable features of the Winnipeg Con- 
vention this summer was the preparation by Mr. Marshall 
S. Hester, of the Iowa School, of a guide to Visual Edu- 
cation Literature, which gave information on publications 
dealing with the subject, on motion picture film ex- 
changes, and on various types of source materials. In- 
cluded in the catalogue was a list naming most of the 
visual aids used in the Iowa School, and as it indicates 
the lines which visual education may take when actively 
entered into by a progressive school, it is here reproduced. 


The Keystone 600 set of lantern slides and stereographs. 

A set of slides for primary classes. 

A set of twenty slides for geography classes (map slides). 

A set of fifty slides for use in biology classes. 

A set of twenty slides for the study of astronomy. 

A set of twenty slides for the study of air and its effects. 

A set of physiology slides. 

A set of historical slides. 

A set of assorted slides. 

For the projection of slides, the Iowa School has one lantern 
slide projector and one combined lantern slide and opaque projector. 

Twelve stereoscopes. 

One portable motion picture projector. 

One stationary motion picture projector. 

About 60 strips of film slides or ‘‘ Picturols.’’ 

One Picturol projector. 

A large number of maps for teaching history and geography. 

A set of charts for teaching physiology. 

Enlarged models of the eye and ear. 

A life-size, dissectible model of the human torso. 

Working models of machines and engines, microscopes, preserved 
animals, mounted birds, and biological material of various kinds. 


Report of the North Carolina Bureau of Labor for the 
Deaf—A report by Mr. Hugh G. Miller, chief of the 
Bureau of Labor for the Deaf of the North Carolina 
State Department of Labor and Printing, which appeared 
in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal for July 30, 1931, summarizes 
the efforts of the Bureau in behalf of the deaf of that 
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state, particularly in dealing with the problem of em- 
ployment. The report, covering a period of six and a half 
years, from January 10, 1925, to July 3, 1931, states that 
since the enactment of the state Workmen’s Compensation 
Act two years ago only one instance in which a deaf per- 
son was involved in an accident while at work came to 
the knowledge of the Bureau, and in that case the indi- 
vidual was held not to blame and so was awarded com- 
pensation. 

The report also gives a list of the lines of work in 
which deaf people of the state have been successfully 
engaged, as follows: 


Auto mechanics Janitors 

Barbers Lawyers 

Bookkeepers Laundry workers 

Bookbinders Linotype operators 

Bricklayers Machinists 

Motion picture operators 
arpenters Ministers 

Cigarette makers Painters 

Clerical work Plasterers 

Cooks Plumbers 

Dairy Pressmen 

Printers 
ressmakers 

Dry cleaners 0 makers 

Editors oe repairers 

Electrical work Supervisors 

Etchers Tailors 

Fanciers Teachers 

Farmers Textile workers 

Governess Truck drivers 

Hat makers Typists 

Housework Vuleanizers 

Insurance agents Wood carvers 


Per Capita Cost of Public School Education.—The fol- 
lowing report released by the Office of Education of the 
Department of the Interior may be of general interest 
when the cost of maintaining schools for the deaf is 
considered. 

Sixty cents, the price of a pound of candy or a single golf ball, 


buys one day’s education for a child in the average city public 
school. 


This fact is disclosed by the figures presented in ‘‘Per Capita 
Costs in City Schools,” a biennial study prepared by the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior. Statistics from a repre- 
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sentative group of American cities show that the total average 
annual cost per child for teachers’ services for nine months, for 
heat, janitor service, and, in most instances, school supplies, books 
and library facilities, is $108.87. 

Since instruction costs, which include teachers’ salaries, books, 
and the library, make up three-fourths of total school costs, the 
city child gets the service of trained teachers and useful textbooks 
for approximately 47 cents per day or 8 cents per hour. 


Since schools for the deaf in America function under 
such varying conditions, it is perhaps not entirely correct 
to depend too religiously upon comparisons suggested by 
the above report. 

A Handbook for Teacher-Iibrarians—The American 
Library Association, Chicago, announces the publication 
of ‘‘A Handbook for Teacher-Librarians’’ (1931; 52 
pages; heavy paper, 65 cents), designed particularly for 
the guidance of the teacher who, without special training 
for it, is placed in charge of the book collections in a 
school. In it are outlined the functions of the librarian 
and her technical duties, with also a discussion of the 
importance of books in the modern school and a list of 
the necessary furniture, equipment, and supplies for a 
grade school library. Additional features of the Hand- 
book are a list of 100 children’s books that ‘‘the teacher- 
librarian should have read’’ and a list of 500 books sug- 
gested for first purchase in an elementary school. 

Edison’s Deafness—An article on ‘‘Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, as a Man, a Genius, and a Myth’’ by James Waldo 
Faweett, in the Sunday Star, October 25, 1931, Washing- 
ton, D. C., gives some illuminating points regarding the 
great inventor’s handicap of deafness which, it has been 
generally assumed, he considered a blessing. This popular 
belief is here treated none too gently. 


The legends about Edison’s deafness are legion in number. The 
facts were these: That a trainman none too gently lifted the boy 
out of a burning baggage car at Mount Clements Station—lifted 
him out by the ears, according to one version of the story—cuffed 
him soundly about the head, according to another. But there are 
people too imaginative to credit such a simple explanation. They 
insist that Edison’s deafness was caused by a premature explosion 
of chemicals, by listening overlong to his own phonograph, by listen- 
ing to the incessant ticking of a telegraph instrument, by going 
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without sufficient sleep, by falling downstairs when exhausted from 
overwork, ete. 

And closely related with these notions is the companion idea that 
the inventor found his deafness a blessing. This was rankly false. 
But it had for its basis the fact that Edison, always a cheerful 
soul, did not whine about his infirmity. When it pleased him so 
to do, he would joke about it, and some of his hearers took him 
seriously. There is an anecdote to the effect that a man came to 
see him one day when he was past 60 years of age and promised to 
restore his hearing providing only that Edison would consent to 
obey orders in the matter of the technique of the cure. Edison had 
no faith in the idea, but he did not quarrel with the stranger. He 
simply said: ‘‘I’m afraid you might succeed, and then think of all 
the nonsense I would have to listen to!’’ The man went out to tell 
the world that Edison did not want to hear, that he considered his 
deafness an advantage. The truth is that Edison really could hear 
very well on occasions when it would have pleased others for him 
to have been actually stone deaf. Like many other persons simi- 
larly afflicted, he had seasons when his hearing temporarily im- 
proved. At such times he could distinguish words spoken at a con- 
siderable distance. Some of his workmen once said in his presence, 
‘*He could hear all right if we asked him to have a drink.’’ Edi- 
son did hear them, and he turned around to say, ‘‘Yes, and I 
might accept.’’ Really his deafness bothered him a great deal. 
Any one who is deaf will understand this, for deafness does not 
mean silence; on the contrary, it all too often means constant noise. 
But the legend has amazing vitality. According to the myth-mak- 
ers, Edison enjoyed being deaf, and there is no use in arguing 
with them. 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 


ONE OF THE BEST AND MOST SCIENTIFIC SYSTEMS 
OF TEACHING 


LANGUAGE TO DEAF CHILDREN 
PRICE $2.50 NET 
SEND ORDERS TO 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND 
CotoraDo Springs, CoLORADO. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpirH FirzGERaLp 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 
THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’? 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaroLINE Sweet. Single copy, 50c. 


All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHarpDs, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 

‘‘STORY READER No. 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 50c. 

‘¢STORY READER No. 2’? 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HammMonp. Single copy, 40c. 

FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. Price, 50c. 

‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by Wr.LIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’? 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Cranz, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘¢ WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS 

By J. EvEtyN WILLouGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 

By Grace M. Bzarttis, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘SAN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’? 


By CATHERINE DUNN, Mary F, GILKINSON, and AMELIA DeMorre. 
Single copy, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrorp, Conn. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of. Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education, 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. |. D. offers all advantages of lusively Oral Training and tant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 
Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. Gotpstern, Director - Mauss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grade.................cscsssseeeeees $ .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades................ -60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor. .75 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.. .60 
The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, Superintendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the 
Kansas City, Kansas, School.. 75 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colo- 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minne- 
Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 
BOOK I 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK II. 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50. 
Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE DRISCOLL ARITHMETIC 
by 
Driscouu, M. Eviza McSHEerry Wop- 
DROP AND Couin BUELL 
NOW ON SALE 
Tue TEACHER’Ss Book gives the work of the Kindergarten and 
Grades 1 and 2, also details of presentation of the work through 
Grade 4, Price per copy, $1.25. 
Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. Price per copy, 
$1.00. In lots of 12 or more, 85 cents per copy 


Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Cleary Oral School for Deafened Children 


A country day and boarding school for children whose 
education has been retarded by deafness, impaired hearing 
or speech defects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. Catalogue. 


229 82nd Street, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Camp Peter Pan, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Lovuisze 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JoHN DuTToN WriGHT, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
*¢The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
**Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for parents 
and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘*Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for teach- 
ers. $1.25 postpaid. 
Reservations are now being made for 1932-1933, and for possible 
vacancies in 1931-32. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place). 


LANGUAGE 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books, I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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